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BOX HIVES OF SOUTHERN RUSSIA c 


A .»ussian Apiary in Lenkoran. The Cylindrical Hives are Sheltered from Cold and Heat by Long Grass. 
[ See Article in This Issue. } 
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Special Subscription Offers 


OF THE 


American Bee Journal 
IN COMBINATION WITH -BEE BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





In order to give subscribers a chance to get a good Bee Book and effect a saving at the same 
time, we are giving below our special offers on such combinations. 


Anyone desiring description and summary of different Bee Books sh’ ild ask for our book 
catalog. It is sent free. 


The Most Popular OTHER BEE BOOKS 
BEE BOOKS oleae eeel ch 


lyr. and 
pager Book alone Book 
Book alone Book postpaid postpaid 


postpaid postpaid Advanced Bee Culture (Hutchinson) ones .00 .- rhe 
Bee Primer $ 15 $1.00 Life of the Bee (Maeterlinck) 1.50 
First Lessons in Beckecpine 1.00 1.75 Manual of the Apiary (Cook) , 500 
Thousand Answers to Beekeeping Ques- Quinby’s New Beekeeping J 1.75 
tions (Miller) 1.25 1.75 Townsend’s Bee Book : 1.25 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee—Revised_-_ 1.50 2.00 Southern Bee Culture (Wilder) j 1.25 
Langstroth—Reprint of Original Edition_ 1.00 : Lore of the Honey Bee (Edwards) f 2.75 
Doolittle—Scientific Queen Rearing -... .50 ‘ Bee People (Morley) F 2.25 
A Year’s Study in the Out Apiary (Doo- Bee Master of Warrilow j 1.50 
little) 50 4 Queenie P 1.50 
Productive Beekeeping (Pellett) 1.75 ‘ Alexander’s Practical Writings : 1.25 
Fifty Years Among the Bees (Dr. Miller). 1.00 ‘ Biggle Bee Book - ; 1.35 
Beekeeping eg 2.00 ; British Beekeepers’ Guide , 1.75 
A. B. C. and X. Y. Z. of Bee Culture The Honey Bee (Cowan) [ 1.75 
(Root) : A Irish Bee Guide f 1.85 
How to Keep Bees (Comstock) ! ‘ Waxcraft (Cowan) j 1.75 


Canadian Postage on Combinations, 5c extra; Modern Bee Farm : 2.75 
Foreign, 25c. Canadian Postage on all Combinations, 15c; 


. y f 4 Foreign, 25c. 
Magazines in Combination 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL One Year— Bee Paper Combinations 
bn Nae Grower Z , 
it reen’s Fruit Grower : : Both $1.50 
With American Poultry Advocate American Bee Journal, one year, $1 ne 
t t : i i 
With Pures Tanenal (2 one Gleanings in Bee Culture, one year, $1--- ( pectege 
he Successful Farming 
ith F d Firesid ; : 
With Ladies’ Hodee Journal 4 American Bee Journal, one year, $1 Both $1.50 


. . Canadian 
With Little Folks 7 ic B 1 Cometh 
With American Boy Domestic Beekeeper, one year, $ 


With Ohio Farmer ( Formerly Beekeepers’ Review ) en 

With Country Gentleman --- 

With Youth’s Companion All Three Bee Papers as above for 
Canadian and Foreign Postage Extra. Canadian Postage, 65c. 


































































































Send us a list of books and magazines you want. We will quote our best prices. 


Our regular subscription prices on American Bee Journal are, 1 year, $1; 
2 years, $1.75; 3 years, $2.50; 5 years, $4. 


SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Il. 
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Poultry Supplies 


Poultry supplies of all kinds, best 
automatic grain feeders, fountains, 
feed troughs,dry mash hoppers, bone 
mills, exhibition and shipping coops, 
leg bands, shell, grit, bone, meat, 
foods, and remedies ANYTHING YOU 
WANT. Also Pigeon, Kennel and Bee 
Supplies. Circular free. 

Eureka Supply House 
Box B-403, - Aurora, Illinois 








PATENTED 
WRIGHT'S FRAME-WIRING DEVICE 


Saves cost of machine 
in one day. Tighter wires, no kinks, 7 sore 
hands. Price, $2.50, postpaid in U. S. 


G. W. Wright Company, Azusa, Catt. 


Most rapid in use. 





BUY 


THE FAMOUS DAVIS GOLDENS 


And get big yields from gentle bees. 
Write for Circular and Price List. 


BEN G. DAVIS, 
Spring Hill, Tennessee. 





Productive 
Beekeeping 


By FRANK C. PELLETT 














Frontispiece in color; 134 ; illustrations ; 
316 pages; handsome and durable cloth 
binding. 


A Practical Book for 
The Practical Bee Man 


Price, Postpaid, $1.75 


‘AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Illinois 
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New Bingham Bee Smoker 


In 1878 the original direct draft 
bee smoker was invented and pat- 
ented by Mr. T. F. Bingham, of 
Michigan. Mr. Bingham manufac- 
tured the Bingham Smoker and 
Bingham Honey Knife for nearly 
thirty-five years, and in 1912, be- 
coming a very old man, we pur- 
chased this business and joined it 
to our established business of bee- 
keepers’ supplies and general bee- 
ware. Those who knew Mr. Bing- 
ham will join us in saying that he 
was one of the finest of men, and 
it gives us much pleasure to help 
perpetuate his name in the bee- 
keeping industry. 

Bingham Smokers have been improved 
from time to time, are now the finest 
on the market, and for nearly forty years 
have been the standard in this and many 
foreign countries. For sale by all dealers 


in bee supplies, or direct from the manu- 
facturers. 

Smoke Engine, 4-inch stove........ 28 oz.$1.25 
Doctor, 3%-inch stove ................ 26 oz. 1.00 
Two larger sizes in copper extra. 
Conqueror, 38-inch stove .............. 23 0z. .85 
Little Wonder, 2%-inch stove....16 oz. .65 
Hinged cover on the two larger sizes, 
postage extra. 





A. G. WOODMAN co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 








WOODMAN’S 
SECTION FIXER 


A combined section p ‘ss and foundation fastener 
of pressed steel construction. ONE OF THE 
GREAT ADVANTAGES this machine has over all 
others on the market in the putting in of top 
and bottom starters is, YOU ALWAYS HANDLE 
LARGE PIECES OF FOUNDATION. You know 
how hard it is to set small, narrow pieces for bot- 
tom starters. With this machine a large piece of 
foundation is set and the hot plate is again used to 
cut it off, leaving the narrow bottom starter. What 


is left of the large piece is then set for the top 
starter. 


Price of machine, $3; with lamp, $3.40. Weight, 
5 lbs.; postage extra. 


THIS IS THE ONLY MACHINE ON THE 
MARKET from which the section always comes 
away right-side up, with the large piece or top 
starter hanging down. It does not become 
loosened in reversing, as with other machines. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














Tin Honey Packages 


YOU WILL MAKE A MISTAKE if you do not ask for our Low Prices on 
Friction Top Pails and Cans. We are Saving money for car load buyers 
and others of smaller lots. Why not you? 


Our three-year contract is enabling us to make prices considerably under 
general market quotations. Let us hear from you, specifying your wants. 


Friction Top Tins 


2-lb.Cans 2%4-lb.Cans 3-lb.Cans 5-lb.Pails 10-lb. Pails 
Cases holding 24 24 ‘atin 12 6 
Crates holding seins —_ _—_ 50 50 
Crates holding 100 oe 100 100 100 
Crates holding 603 450 wie 203 113 


Sixty Pound Square Cans 


We are now booking orders and making shipments of 60-lb. cans from sev- 
eral different factories about the country. We believe it would be a wise 
‘dea to secure your supply early, as we have been told that the supply of 
tin plate will not take care of the demands. Ask for prices, stating quan- 
tity wanted. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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THE GUARANTEE THAT MADE “falcon” | 
Bee Supplies Possible 


_ The “falcon” GUARANTEE. Every hive, every super, every crate of sections, every pound foundation 
every article, and every queen leaving the “falcon” plant goes out with our “absolute satisfaction or money 


back” guarantee. For more than a third of a century we have stood behind everything we sell. If anything is 
wrong or not just what you thought it would be, we’ll appreciate it if you write us, and we'll make it absolutely right 
at our expense. Our satisfied customers are to be found everywhere and are.our best advertisement. “ Once a cus- 
tomer always a customer,” is synonymous with the name “falcon” 

The beekeepers’ past experience when “short” should have taught him that it’s a “wise move” to get hives, 


sections and supplies ready ‘in the next two months. We will be glad to quote on “falcon” supplies if you will 





send us an approximate list of what you will require for the coming season. 
Red Catalog, Postpaid Dealers Everywhere ** Simplified. Beekeeping,’’ Postpaid 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., Falconer, New York 


Where the good bee-hives come from 
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NOTICE 
‘ HONEY WANTED HONEY 


Do not forget when your crop of honey is ready for sale to send us a sample, 














VATATAY, 


state your lowest price, and also how itis put up. We are in the market for unlimited 
quantities, and will pay cash onarrival. Let us hear from you before selling your crop. 


Cc. H. W. Weber & Company 
2146 Central Ave., . Cincinnati, Ohio 


INVA, WATAL, WATATAY, VWATATAY, Ww VAVALTALY, WAY, 











Don’t Stop Advertising 


because honey is high. Make it more in de- 


mand, so the price will stay where it is. Lit- 
= tle stickers on your letters, papers, etc., will 
help. Printed as below in bright red. 


imag eaneniel 


45 Years’ Experience in Queen-Rearing FA i fy Oh" AN 


J pasetetacn ie OWM SWEET —A/DS DIGESTION 


Breed 3-Band Italians Only Price of 1,000 gummed, 85c. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 


























Nov. 1 to May 1 May 1 to June 1 | June 1 to July 1 | July 1 to Nov. 1 
~eee —tet ?. cml, «© || ee re oe $1 50 
U RI iaxcubsins 1. 50 7.50 $13.50/$1.25 6.50 $13.50 0 5.00 9.00/$ .75 4.00 -75 
Select Untested * 00 ? 8.50 er 00 1. 50 , 7.50 er 50 et 35 ° 6.50 °. 00 r 00 . §.00 , 9.00 PAPER COMB INATION 
BONO saccccnssiccse . 2.50 18.50 25.00) 2.00 10.50 18. 50, 1.75 9.00 17. 00} 1.50 8.00 16.00 Poultry and fruit are allied pursuits for the 








Select Tested .... 3.00 16.50 30.00) 2.75 15.00 27. 00} 9.50 18.50 25.00| 2.00 10.00 18.00 | beekeeper. Here is a special combination of 
three papers which gives excellent reading at 


Itali a low ost: 
Nuclei (no queen) 1 fr., $1.50; 2 fr., $2.15; 3 fr., $2.75; 4 fr., $8.50; pure 3-band Italians. The Fruit Grower $ .50 








Select queen wanted; add price. American Poultry Kk dvocate Kt Sane “50 
merican Bee Journal .............-..-cccs-ceeee 1.00 

Capacity of yard, 5000 queens Ob year Our.price for all three for one year is only 

$1.50. Or, if you want two poultry papers, 

Select queen tested for breeding, $5.00 Time 


Renable Poultry Journal, Poultry Success, 


The very best queen tested for breeding, $10.00 American Poultry World, Big Four Poultry 


Journal, Poultry Tribune, Poultry Item. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, SPRING HILL, TENN. AMnMOAM OE JOUMRAL, Hamilton, lll. 
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Why Order Early? 


With the exceedingly high price of honey and the urging on the part of the State Department for 
production of every ounce of produce possible, you, as a beekeeper, are going to do your part 
and have probably already made up your mind to increase your holdings in bees to the limit of 
your capacity in caring for them. 


Possibly, however, you have lost sight of the fact that it is greatly to your interest to get in your or- 
ders for bee supplies now. 


Freights are Slow The congestion of last year may be repeated. Many beekeepers who ordered 
their supplies in February were barely able to get delivery in time for the 
white clover flow. Others had to cancel orders, and still others had supplies arrive after the critical 
storing period was past. You cannot afford to let your bees wait a day on delayed freight shipments. 








Early Order Discounts We want as many early orders as possible. This gives us less of a rush 
in spring, when a toc large proportion of beekeepers order their sup- 
Save You Money plies. “This is why we can make a closer price for an order sent in be- 

fore the new year opens. If your banker were to offer you 15 per cent 
interest on your deposits you would certainly grab the chance. A three or four per cent discount on 
supplies for ordering them three months earlier than usual means sixteen to twenty per cent interest 
on your money for the year, and you have your goods on time, without fail. 





Send us a list of your requirements. 
We are in a position to give you a 
very close estimate for early order. 


Are You Throwing Money Away? 


No? But are you throwing away old combs, small lots of cappings, or else beeswax scrapings and 
propolis from the tops of your frames when you clean them? If not, perhaps you are melting up 
your combs in an old-fashioned way and getting only about half the wax out of them. 


Many beekeepers this year secured their season’s supply of. 


DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


by sending in their combs and cappings to be rendered into beeswax and made up into foundation. 
Our high-pressure steam outfits get all the way possible, save these same beekeepers an unpleas- 
ant job and return more beeswax in the shape of foundation than they could get by the extra work 
themselves. If you prefer, we will pay you Highest Cash Price for all beeswax rendered. 


SEND FOR OUR TERMS 


DADANT & SONS 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


WE WANT BEESWAX ... ASK US FOR OUR BEST PRICES 
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ANTICIPATE 
Your 1918 Bee Requirements 
NOW! 


HELP US CO-OPERATE WITH THE GOVERNMENT BY 
ORDERING YOUR BEE SUPPLIES FOR 
NEXT SEASON NOW! 


Transportation conditions may not permit of prompt shipments 
later on. Now, of all times, the Beekeeper should not put off 
until tomorrow what he can do today. You owe it to your 
country and to yourself to prepare at once for the gathering of the 
nineteen eighteen crop. 


Have You Enough Hives? 
Have You Enough Supers? 
Have You Enough Frames? 
Have You Enough Sections? 


And have you enough of the rest of the things you will need ? 


THE LEWIS FACTORY IS NOW OPER- 
ATING NIGHT AND DAY TO TAKE 
CARE OF THE SEASON’S DEMANDS 











Help us while we are helping you. Place your orders now, so man- 
ufacturers and dealers can help their country --- your country, you 
and themselves, by preparing now for your needs. 


THE NEW LEWIS CATALOG 
will be out this month 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Beeware 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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MONTHLY, $1.00 A YEAR 





SWEET CLOVER AS A FARM CROP 


Items of Interest About a Plant Which Was Formerly Regarded as a Weed, 
Now Generally Grown for Forage---Photographs From 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


HEN our older readers were 
beginners in the beekeeping 
business it was a popular 

thing for the beekeepers to buy sweet 
clover seed and _ stealthily sow it 
along the roadsides after night. So 
general was this practice, that, when- 
ever the plant appeared in a new lo- 
cality, it was generally charged up 
to the beekeepers living near by, and 
they were very often guilty of having 
sown it. So great was the prejudice 
against the plant that much ill feel- 
ing developed in some places because 
of it. It even went so far that in 
some States it was placed on the list 
of noxious weeds and its eradication 
required by law. When Frank Co- 
verdale, the well-known Iowa farmer 
who has done so much to popularize 
sweet clover, first sowed it in his 
own fields, neighbors called on the 
county attorney to enquire whether 
he could not be prosecuted for sow- 
ing weed seed. For a generation the 
beekeepers kept up the fight, and 
constantly preached that sweet clover 
was not a weed, but a valuable forage 
plant. It remained for men like 
Coverdale, who were both beekeep- 
ers and farmers, to prove the asser- 
tion and convince an unwilling pub- 
lic, by making as much profit from 
sweet clover pasture or forage as the 
neighbors could make from other 
farm crops. 

It was on poor lands which had 
been worn out by bad tillage, that the 
plant made the best showing. When 
lands which had been lying idle, be- 
cause no other crop could be raised 
profitably, were made to produce 
good yields of milk, butter and beef 
from sweet clover, the neighbors 
were inclined to give it a trial on 
their own poor lands. The change in 


sentiment has been very marked dur- 
ing the past five years, and now the 
demand for sweet clover seed is 
greater than the supply, and will con- 
tinue so for several years, since the 
area where it is being grown is con- 
stantly being enlarged There are 
large areas where sweet clover is 
grown generally as a farm crop in 
Kentucky, Nebraska and Kansas, and 
to a lesser extent in many other 
States. The increased acreage of this 
plant will double the possibilities of 
honey production in most any lo- 
cality, and, in numerous instances, 
will treble and quadruple it, some- 
times twice over. In the early years 
of his experience, Coverdale kept 
bees in several out-apiaries, so that 
much travel back and forth was nec- 


essary. Since sweet clover has be- 
come so generally grown in his lo- 
cality, he is able to keep three hun- 
dred colonies in one yard in his or- 
chard, where they are under his im- 
mediate care at any and all times. 
After traveling over much of the cen- 
tral west, it has become apparent that 
within a few years the beekeeping 
possibilities of parts of Kansas, Ne- 
braska and South Dakota, will be al- 
most inexhaustible because of the 
increase of this plant. 

Last spring, on visiting Falmouth, 
Ky., I was amazed at the stories they 
told of what sweet clover had done 
for that region. One of the pioneer 
growers was E. E. Barton, and his ex- 
perience with it sounded like a fairy 
tale. Mr. Barton said that following 
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the civil war, most of Pendleton 
county was given over to tobacco 
growing, with little live stock, and 
not much rotation of crops. It was a 
hill country and although it had a 
fertile soil over a clay subsoil, the 
heavy rains soon washed away the 
shallow surface soil, and one farm 
after another was abandoned. Hun- 
dreds of farms were abandoned and 
many of them were sold for taxes, 
because no buyers could be found. 
More than a third of the population 
left the county, and the farmers who 
remained had hard lines to make ends 
meet. Sweet clover was stealthily 
sowed, probably by beekeepers intent 
on increasing the bee pasturage. At 
first it was regarded with disfavor 
and fought as a dangerous weed. 
Mr. Barton told me how he came 
into possession of a farm somewhat 
against his will because the owner 
could not pay the mortgage. He tried 
renting it, and the tenant was un- 
able to make a living, much less pay 
the rent. After it had been aban- 
doned, he went to great trouble to 
keep down the weeds, especially 
sweet clover. Then came a year of 
drouth, when there was very little 
feed for the cattle and they were 
turned into the roads to graze. Even 
there, there was but little except the 
sweet clover, which by this time was 
rather common along the roadsides. 
It was soon noticed that the cows 
were eating the sweet clover with 
relish and doing well. Then some- 
body tried an experiment by sowing 
it in a field. It thrived, the cows liked 
it and the milk flow was increased. 
Mr. Barton by this time was quite 
ready to profit by the experience, 
and within five years the farm which 
would not grow grass, was producing 
good crops. He bought more aban- 
doned farms and sowed them to 
sweet clover, and his neighbors be- 
gan to do likewise. One by one the 
farmers came back to their aban- 
doned farms, new settlers came in, 
and everybody began to grow sweet 
clover. Now there are fifty thousand 
acres of it in that county. Ask any 
farmer. you meet on the streets of 
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A FIELD OF SWEET CLOVER JUST BEFORE BLOOM 


Falmouth what he thinks of sweet 
clover, and he will tell you such tales 
of rebuilt fortunes from a combina- 
tion of dairy cows and sweet clover 
as you never expect to hear. There 
are now shipped from the county 
about half a million pounds of seed 
yearly, besides thousands of dollars’ 
worth of dairy products every week. 
They find that an average of 300 to 
600 pounds of hulled seed per acre 
can be secured from the white variety 
and 500 to 700 pounds of the yellow. 
An average yield of from $40 to $100 
per acre is the return from the sweet 
clover, according to local reports 
picked up on the street. Now one 
finds evidences of prosperity on ev- 
ery hand. The farmers have fine 
homes, automobiles, and money in 
the bank. : 
Soil Requirements 

There is no forage plant that will 
succeed on such a wide range of soil 
conditions as will sweet clover. It 
will succeed. under unfavorable con- 
ditions on the heaviest clays and on 
light sand. It will grow on hardpan 








The Field in the foreground has just been grazed by, stock which is now being 
turned into the field of sweet clover in the background. 


and on gravelly and stony land un- 
suited for general cultivation. It 
does well on soils too wet for either 
alfalfa or red clover and on soils so 
dry that neither of these will suc- 
ceed. It will grow on land so poor 
and devoid of humus that no other 
clover or grass will grow. It is the 
greatest soil builder known, and now 
that the public has finally accepted 
the fact that it is not a noxious 
weed, it will shortly be used to re- 
deem untold thousands of otherwise 
waste land. It grows all the way 
from sea level to the mountain sides, 
and is spreading in the semi-arid sec- 
tions of Colorado and other western 
States, where the annual rainfall is 
very light. 

In the October number of this Jour- 
nal has already been told the story 
of the sweet clover region of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. In those 
States sweet clover has spread over 
thousands of acres of land, which had 
been abandoned for agricultural pur- 
poses; and it is not only furnishing 
abundant pasturage to the bees, but 
is restoring the fertility of these 
worn out plantations. 

The growth of the plant, however, 
is no longer confined to the roadsides 
and worn out fields; but farmers are 
growing it successfully and profitably 
on lands worth $200 per acre in Iowa 
and Illinois, because it pays them to 
do so. In some cases, the railroad 
companies have discovered that 
sweet clover growing along the right 
of way is the best possible insurance 
against erosion of the roadbed. A 
heavy growth of sweet clover pro- 
tects the banks from the washing of 
heavy rains, as no other plant will do. 
In places, one can see a continuous 
strip of sweet clover for miles and 
miles along the railroads. It would 
seem the part of wisdom for the bee- 
keepers’ associations to bring this 
fact to the attention of the men in 
charge of keeping the lines in repair, 
wherever possible. Once estab- 
lished along the railroads, it is bound 
to spread more or less along the by- 
roads and into the fields, thus in- 
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creasing the supply of forage within 
reach of the bees. 

One of the most useful purposes 
which sweet clover serves is to 
smother out noxious weeds. So per- 
sistent is the plant where sowed in 
waste places, that there. are few 
weeds which can compete with it. 
Where bad weeds are present in old 
lots, along roadsides, etc., the easiest 
way to eradicate them is by sowing 
sweet clover freely. Within a few 
years the sweet clover will generally 
crowd them out. In spite of this 
fact, sweet clover is itself one of the 
easiest plants to destroy. Since it 
only lives two years and must come 
again from the seed after that time, 
all that is necessary to clear the ground 


‘of sweet clover is to cut it low when 


in blossom and before the seeds are 
formed. 

Where there is difficulty in estab- 
lishing alfalfa, sweet clover is often 
grown in advance fo establish the ni- 
trogen gathering bacteria, which are 
peculiar to the leguminous plants. 
Following sweet clover, there is us- 
ually little difficulty in getting the 
alfalfa to grow, if the seed bed is 
carefully prepared. However, many 
farmers who have been growing 
both plants, are of the opinion that 
sweet clover is the more profitable of 
the two, and that it can be handled 
successfully with less difficulty. 
‘There is no pasture crop which will 
support as many cattle or other live- 
stock as will sweet clover during the 
second season of its growth. This 
year a small experimental plot of 
little more than an acre yielded two 
big loads of hay. The plants were 
permitted to get a good start after 
the hay was cut, before pasturing, 
then two cows and a horse were 
turned in for the rest of the season. 
In addition to furnishing abundant 
pasture for three, more than twenty 
bags of seed were secured. Allowing 
$15 a ton for the hay, $1 a month 
per head for pasture, and $3 a bag for 
the seed, all very conservative fig- 
ures, the crop returned about $96 per 
acre. While this small plot was ex- 
perimental in the nature of things, 
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there are numerous farmers who 
have received more than $100 an acre 
for seed alone. 

The next article will give details 
of seeding, cutting for hay and har- 
vesting the seed crop. 


Inversion 


Interchange of letters on Inversion in trans- 
ferring, between J. F. Diemer, of Missouri, 
and the Editor. 


Liberty, Mo., Sept. 9. 1917. 
_ Friend Dadant: I am experiment- 
ing a little on transferring bees from 
box-hives to 8-frame hives and I 
want your guess as to what they will 
do. I bought 38 colonies in box-hives 
14x14x16 inches high. White clover 
flow was over, but the boxes were 
full of honey and brood. On top are 
some holes, which I covered with 
wire screen to give them air, as my 
plan was to use these box-hives for 
hive-stands for the 8-frame hives by 
turning them upside down, which 
puts the honey at the bottom and the 
brood at the top. I bored a 1-inch 
hole in the middle of the bottom- 
board of the 8-frame hive, and after 
turning the box-hive top down I 
placed the 8-frame hive on top; 
placed therein one frame of brood 
and seven drawn combs and full 
sheets and closed all cracks. The 
bees will be compelled to use the reg- 
ular entrance tothe 8-frame hive. 
These bees are 16 miles from home, 
in the Missouri River bottom. The 
best fall flow we have ever had is 
on now and I believe they will carry 
or move the honey to get it above the 
brood. This is my guess. What’s 

yours? 
Yours very truly, 

J. F. DIEMER. 

: Sept. 17, 1917. 
Friend Diemer: I would make a 
guess similar to yours on those hives 
and affirm that they would carry the 
honey up to the movable frame hive. 
But the experience of the old country 
beekeepers is rather against such a 
conclusion. In a province of France 
which they call “Gatinais” they tip 
their skeps over in the same way, 
placing another skep on top of the 
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inverted skep, “mouth to mouth,” as 
you might say. The result is that 
they fill the lower skep full of honey. 
Probably the result with you will de- 
pend some upon how much flow 
there is. If you have a very good 
flow, they may fill both. Of course, 
if you use full sheets in the upper 
hive it may be filled first. 

Since you have told me all this and 
have asked for my guess, I wish you 
would write me when thé season is 
over and let me know just what they 
did. We hope you are having some 
flow now. We have a flow from 
heartsease and Spanish needles just 
now, and the honey they store is just 
like liquid gold. 

Your old friend, 
C. P. DADANT. 


Liberty, Mo., Nov. 4, 1917. 
Friend Dadant: Twenty of those 
colonies transferred themselves from 
the box-hives to the movable-frame 
hives, but left the box-hives nearly 
full of honey. The first cold spell 
we had here, (16 degrees above) 
drove them all up into the frame 
hives, so it was easy to remove the 
box-hive, all clear of bees. Eighteen 
cclonies not only stayed in the box- 
hives, but removed nearly all the 
honey from the frame hives down to 
the box-hive. I suppose the queen 
stayed below, because there was 

plenty of room to lay. 
Yours truly, 

J. F. DIEMER. 

Nov. 8, 1917. 
Friend Diemer: Your letter to 
hand. This shows that the old-time 
beekeepers of the Gatinais were right 
in expecting the lower hive to re- 
main full of honey. This operation 
was called “culbutage,” or inversion. 
Some forty years ago the pages of 
L’Apiculteur were full of this meth- 
od. But they had to acknowledge 
that it left very weak colonies in the 
upper story. The men who practiced 
it usually bought a fresh lot of bees 
every spring to replace those they 
lost by that method. We hope you 

will winter yours well. 


Of course, at the time when this 
method was followed they had only 
straw skeps. If the colonies did not 
have enough left in the upper hive 
for winter there was no practical way 
of supplying them. With movable 
frame hives the case is different. But 
your experiment may prove of some 
use to many of our readers. 

Best wishes, 
Cc. P. DADANT. 


(Mr. Diemer now writes that he is 
going to try to transfer those bees to 
movable frame hives by turning 
them, bottom up, in January, under 
a hive partly full of combs of honey. 
We will report on this later —Ed.) 


Death of W. M. Whitney.—We re- 
gret to inform our readers of the 
death of Mr. W. M. Whitney, which 
occurred in Chicago two weeks ago. 
Mr. Whitney was a very familiar fig- 
ure at the annual meetings of the 
Chicago Northwestern Association. A 
retired lawyer, in 1892 he began to 
keep bees and has since been ex- 
ceedingly interested in them. 
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THE EDITOR’S VIEWPOINT 


We are just now making plans for 
an extended trip through Texas by 
our staff correspondent, Mr. Frank 
C. Pellett. He expects to start in the 
latter part of February and be gone 
six or eight weeks. We are anxious 
to have him visit as many beekeepers 
as possible and see every important 
honey-producing region of our larg- 
est State. His journey will be en- 
tirely planned by the Extension De- 
partment of the Texas Agricultural 
College, under direction of Prof. F. B. 
Paddock, the State Entomologist at 
College Station. 


Sugar for Feeding Bees 

A few days ago Mr. E. R. Root, 
editor of Gleanings, wrote Dr. E. F. 
Phillips, Apiarist in charge at the 
Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, mentioning the inability of 
beekeepers to secure sugar for feed- 
ing bees where there was a shortage 
of honey and suggesting possible re- 
lief by interviewing the Food Admin- 
istrators. Dr. Phillips immediately 
replied with the following telegram, 
both to Mr. Root and our editor: 

“Food administration, realizing im- 
portance of saving bees, has willingly 
endeavored to help beekeepers se- 
cure sugar in urgent cases reported, 
but no announcement of this made, 
as shortly after, January 1 sugar 
should be generally available. Bee- 
keepers can save colonies by using 
hard candy or syrup on warm days. 

“E. F. PHILLIPS.” 

This is satisfactory information 
for the beekeepers who may need to 
buy sugar for spring feeding. The 
colonies that were not fed in fall, if 
short, would be in poor shape to take 
food by this time. 

The United States cannot afford to 
do less for the beekeepers than the 
governments of Europe. We see by 


the European magazines that France 
allows 3 kilograms per colony (6.6 
pounds) and Switzerland 8 kilograms 


(17.6 pounds.) The French were pay- 
ing 1.50 francs (30 cents) per kilo 
and the Swiss 2.50. We are much 
better off and the shortage is more 
imaginary than real. 


Carniolan and Banat Bees 

We have a request from an experi- 
mental station for the addresses of 
parties in the South having pure Ba- 
nat bees, also for Carniolans and 
Caucasians. 

It is the intention of the experi- 
menters to test ten or a dozen colo- 
nies of each kind of bees side by side 
for honey gathering, swarming, win- 
tering, etc. 

We would be glad to have subscrib- 
ers who are able to furnish pure 
bred queens of these races early 
write us so that we may give their 
addresses to the parties in question. 


Russian Beekeeping 

The high value of the gray Cau- 
casian bee as a producer of honey is 
quite readily shown by the large 
number of bees kept in the several 
States of Southern Russia. The cuts 
which we are reproducing from time 
to time from this region show that 
the honeybee has been, from time im- 
memorial, one of the resources of 
that country. 

We have been in correspondence 
with Professor Gorbatcheff, manager 
of the experimenting apiary of the 
“Station Sericicole” (silk culture 
station) of Tiflis. But at this time, 
while the world is aflame, postal in- 
tercourse between America and Rus- 
sia is rather slow. A letter addressed 
to this scientist, from here, April 18, 
was 104 days on the way. His reply 
took 86 days to reach us. At this 
rate only about two letters a year 
could be sent and the reply received. 
But ought we not to consider our- 
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selves lucky that the letters did ar- 
rive at all? However, it is noticeable 
that very few letters get lost, in spite 
of the Kaiser’s piratical undersea 
war. 

Professor Gorbatcheff sends us his 
explanations in the French language 
and we translate them for our read- 
ers. He remarks that “in Tiflis the 
people well acquainted with the Eng- 
lish language are about as rare as 
Russian scholars in the United 
States.” French, for them as well as 
for many other nations, is the inter- 
national tongue. 

We are glad that our Tiflis cor- 
respondent seems quite optimistic re- 
garding the Russian position. He 
says: “We thank you for the com- 
pliments you pay us concerning our 
revolution. We are proud of having 
shaken off the autocratic yoke and to 
have stepped up to the ranks of free 
people. We are delighted with the 
position of America in this terrible 
conflict. Your wonderful country is 
showing the force of its elan and the 
greatness of its soul, well-known 
qualities of the American nation. We 
are not the enemies of democratic 
Germany, but we despise and hate 
the sanguinary despot and his mili- 
tarism which is trying to oppress the 
world.” 

Let us hope that the time is not 
distant when we may have peace and 
commercial intercourse with the 
breeders of the Caucasian bees. The 
contribution of Professor Gorbatcheff 
will be found in another column. 








The Chicago Northwestern Meeting 

The editor and his wife left home 
on November 28, with two purposes 
in view. They wanted to spend 
Thanksgiving with their youngest 
daughter, Harriette, who is now Mrs. 
F. A. Bush, wife of a lieutenant in 
Uncle Sam’s army, stationed at Camp 
Grant, near Rockford. Thence the 
editor went to the Chicago meeting, 
to return again to Rockford and from 
there reach the Des Moines Conven- 
tion. It had also been his intention 
to get to Michigan, at Saginaw, and 
to Wisconsin, at Madison. But his 
endurance in travel was not equal to 
the task and numerous occupations 
at home also compelled him to 
shorten the trip. 

The Chicago Northwestern meeting 
was only fairly attended, some 35 
beekeepers being present. But they 
were all in great earnest. A very 
interesting talk on honey sales was 
given by our old friend and honey 
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merchant, R. A. Burnett, of Chicago. 
Mr. Burnett, who for probably forty 
years or more has handled ship- 
ments of honey, stated that he had 
never known the honey market to be 
so cleanly swept as it was during the 
present fall. Remnants of honey 
from previous crops which had been 
thought unsalable had been cleaned 
out for export. But the high price 
was to some extent lessening the 
demand. 

The consensus of opinion was that 
there is going to be quite an increase 
in the proportionate amount of ex- 
tracted honey produced, because of 
the proportionately greater advance 
in the price of it. 

In a discussion upon the use of 
feeders above the brood chamber, ob- 
jections were made to them because 
of the deperdition of heat. Br. Bull, 
the secretary, explained that he 
avoided any loss of heat by using 
over the brood frames a piece of 
roofing paper, cut of the exact size 
of the top, with a hole in it just suf- 
ficient to enable the bees to reach the 
food. 

A number of resolutions were 
passed urging the building of a 
Honey Building at the Illinois State 
Fair grounds, the increase of State 
support to the beekeepers’ associa- 
tions and the greater advertising of 
honey as food. 

The election of officers resulted in 
the selection of the same men as be- 
fore, E. S. Miller, President; Edward 
Hassinger, Jr., Vice President; John 
C. Bull, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Although the crop was reported as 
very meagre among the members, the 
high price of honey has evidently 
worked in favor of more production 
and the general tendency proved to 
be in favor of the cultivation of a 
greater number of bees. During the 
coming years beekeeping will be in 
the ascendency. 





The Iowa State Meeting 


The meeting at Des Moines was as 
well attended as any previous meet- 
ing. This evidences the advisability 
of thorough advertising. The effi- 
cient secretary, Hamlin B. Miller, 
kept the matter before the public for 
several months and did not spare 
printer’s ink. 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures was the address by E. R. Root 
on the Demuth plan of wintering 
mentioned in both November and 
December numbers of Gleanings. 
The Demuth plan, described in a few 
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words, is the putting of the seven 
best combs of a colony into a box in 
which they stand on end. This box, 
which is inexpensive to make, is then 
put inside of a two and one-half story 
ten-frame hive. This practically 
makes a winter packing body, as 
there is room for several inches of 
forest leaves between the two, and in 
spring the bees can be readily re- 
transferred into the ten-frame hive. 
Instead of an expensive winter case, 
the beekeeper supplies only a small 
box of thin lumber. The advan- 
tages of the system are apparent, the 
only objection possible being the ne- 
cessity of transferring the bees in 
fall and spring, which ought to be 
done without much loss of time. 


Dr. H. E. Ewing, professor of en- 
tomology at Ames, gave a very inter- 
esting talk on the anatomy of the 
bee. 


J. W. Tinsley gave an address on 
“painting foundation with hot wax” 
which convinced us still more of 
what we have said in the December 
number of the American Bee Journal, 
page 410, that the proper weight of 
foundation to use, in order to supply 
the bees with all the wax they need 
to build the entire comb would be 
about six sheets, Langstroth size, to 
the pound. The weight required by 
the trade is 7 or 8 sheets. 


Another scientific address was 
given by Professor H. R. Werner, 
also of Ames, upon the determination 
of sex in bees, showing the develop- 
ment of the egg and the manner in 
which fertilization changes the sex 
of the undeveloped eggs. We should 
very much like to give a detail of this 
very scientific address, but it was 
accompanied by chalk drawings. 
without which the matter could hard- 
ly be made intelligible. Such an ad- 
dress must be heard to be appre- 
ciated. 

Still another address by a scientist 
of Ames College was given by Pro- 
fessor Atkins, Assistant at the Ex- 
perimental Station. This was a de- 
scription of the three best methods 
of queen rearing, the old Alley meth- 
od, the Doolittle cell-cup method and 
Dr. Miller’s latest method described 
by the American Bee Journal in Au- 
gust, 1912. Never before have we 
heard so thorough and exhaustive a 
description of the best practical ways 
of rearing queens. 

Professor F. Eric Millen, apiarist in 
charge at Ames, described and an- 
nounced several short courses in 
beekeeping and secured the promise 
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of the editor of the American Bee 
Journal to attend the May short 
course, to address the students. Those 
interested in these short courses 
should write him to enquire about 
the dates and particulars. 


Papers were read by Dr. Bonney 
and others. A most interesting short 
paper by a lady, Mrs. Clara T. Noel, 
was secured for our Journal. It will 
be found in the Woman’s column. 


Mr. Pellett gave a lecture on “Bee- 
keeping North and South,” with lan- 
tern slides in the evening of the first 
day. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: 


President, Professor F. E. Millen, 
of Ames; Vice President, W. S. 
Walker, of Iowa Falls; Secretary, 
Hamlin B. Miller, of Marshalltown; 
Directors, C. H. True, Mrs. Clara T. 
Noel, Bert Brown. 


The advancing price of honey was 
discussed at length, and while the un- 
usual war conditions are known to be 
in gréat part responsible for the ad- 
vance, yet it is the general opinion 
that honey will gain in public favor 
through the temporary shortage of 
sugar. The beekeepers are therefore 
generally planning to increase: their 
holdings and the teaching of apicul- 
ture in the colleges is considered as 
more and more necessary, especially 
in order to do away with ignorance 
among owners of apiaries. This ig- 
norance is held to be one of the 
greatest obstacles to the eradication 
of foulbrood. 


Beekeepers, join your State Asso- 
ciation. It will not only help you in 
producing a greater amount of honey, 
it will also help you in securing fair 
prices for it. 








New Zealand Beekeeping 


The New Zealand Farmer Stock 
and Station Journal, in its October 
number, contains a number of arti- 
cles on beekeeping and, among oth- 
ers, a description of sacbrood after 
Dr. G. F. White. This is written by 
one of the old veterans, I. Hopkins, 
of Aukland. Mr. Hopkins writes us: 
“I intended to have visited my native 
country, England, in 1915, had war 
not been on. My wife and I were go- 
ing via Canada, and I had a very kind 
invitation to visit Dr. Phillips at 
Washington, who was to take me to 
some of your principal beekeepers. 
I am afraid if the war don’t end soon 
I shall be too old, as I passed into 
my 8lst year last month.” 
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Experience With Package 
Bees 1917 


By C. W. Aeppler. 


HE spring of 1917 was a very 
trying one to beekeepers in 
most parts of the United 

States. The pound package men in 
the South experienced great difficul- 
ties in filling orders for package bees. 
On account of the late, cold spring, 
the colonies did not build up nor- 
mally, necessitating a delay in filling 
orders. As a result, many packages 
were received in the north too late to 
yield a surplus, or even enough for 
stores to winter on. 

Our packages were ordered to ar- 
rive not later than a certain date. 
However, on account of the weather 
conditions it was impossible for the 
shippers to fill orders when promised. 
Consequently, packages were re- 
ceived all the way from April 20 to 
June 18. Packages that arrived early 
were received in good condition. 
Those that arrived after May 15 ar- 
rived with a high percentage of dead 
bees. Warm weather en route was 
undoubtedly responsible. 

As soon as the packages were re- 
ceived, they were taken into the cel- 
lar and the cages thoroughly painted 
with thick sugar syrup. The bees 
took this up readily and were there- 
fore in good condition to release onto 
drawn combs. 

All hives had been prepared in ad- 
vance: Each hive contained ten 
frames, some of which contained 
honey and pollen. The latter is as 
important as the former, since little 
pollen is available as early as the 
middle of April in this part of Min- 
nesota. These combs of pollen and 
honey saved from the previous sea- 
son, serve as a regular bonanza in 
getting packages built up. A great 
deal of fussing with sugar syrup is 
eliminated and a more balanced ra- 
tion is available for larval develop- 
ment than where sugar syrup is pro- 
vided, and the chance taken by the 
beekeeper that pollen may be avail- 
able when his pound packages arrive. 

In releasing the bees onto the 
combs, the following method was em- 
ployed: An empty deep super was 
placed over the brood-chamber. One 
side of the package was opened 
where the wires came together. The 
directions that come with the pack- 
age usually do not advocate this 
method, but it was found that the 
bees left the cages more readily, es- 
pecially early in the spring. Some- 
times it happens that the bees begin 
to build comb within the package and 
several were found where the queen 
had begun to lay en route. In the 
latter case it is invariably true that 
the bees will not desert the package 
and go below. It is then necessary to 
shake the bees out of the package 
onto the combs. This should be done 
late in the day, as the excitement may 
bring on robbing in the apiary. Pack- 
age bees received early in the season 
are not nearly so apt to build comb 
enroute as those received later in 
the season. The empty supers can 
usually be removed within 24 hours. 
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It is unwise to examine the bees to 
make sure that queens are present 
until they have had time to lay. Lit- 
tle is gained and the bees are more 
quiet on the combs after two or three 
days’ rest. If any queens are found 
missing, the shipper should be noti- 
fied immediately and they will be re- 
placed free of charge. It is unwise to 
purchase packages without queens. 
The bees are restless en route and 
im every case arrive in poorer condi- 
tion than when queens are present. 
Shipments of two-pound packages 
were received on the following dates: 
April 20, May 15, May 30 and June 
18. _ The following results were 
achieved with these packages. The 
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results given are averages of the 
packages in terms of surplus ex- 
tracted honey: 


Date Received. Surplus Honey. 


Sasa Te ie 75 pounds 

TE Serpe ack a ae 30 pounds 
ge PR ere ee 10 pounds 
CIEE ttrwatlainditecsid on’ 2 0 pounds 


Those received June 18 gave no sur- 
plus, and in every case not enough 
was stored to winter on. As there 
was no fall flow this year in this 
part of Minnesota, these colonies 
had to be fed to prevent their starv- 
ing in September and enable fall 
brood rearing to go on. These last 
packages also did not. build up to 











Mrs. Aeppler beside a big swarm which issued Aug. 7, from a two-pound package bought 
on April 20. 
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proper strength for most successful 
wintering. 

Our experience with one-pound 
packages is not so extensive, as it 
was assumed that they are not quite 
populous enough to build up in the 
cold spring, such as we have here in 
Minnesota. 

The one-pound packages were re- 
ceived on the following dates: April 
20, May 15 and June 15. The follow- 
ing results were achieved in the way 
of surplus extracted honey: 

Date Received. Surplus Honey. 








April 20 ne 25 pounds 
May 15 0 pounds 
June 15 __- 0 pounds 





The packages received May 15, al- 
though yielding no surplus. gathered 
enough to winter on. Packages re- 
ceived June 15, in addition to gather- 
ing no surplus were supplied with 
brood from other colonies after the 
honey flow in order to build them up 
properly. In other words, they were 
not worth very much more than the 
queens that came with them. Nu- 
clei made up of two frames of brood 
with adhering bees about June 10 
and supplied with a _ virgin queen 
reared in our own apiary, gave better 
results than one-pound packages re- 
ceived at about this date. 

The reader must not be misled and 
be made to believe that every season 
would give the same results. As 
stated heretofore, these results were 
obtained in 1917. The spring was ab- 
normal in every way and the weather 
cold up to July 1, so much so that 
corn at this date was no farther ad- 
vanced than it is June 15 in normal 
years, and clover in almost like pro- 
portion. So from the experience of 
the past season it is safe to con- 
clude that the two-pound package is 
a better proposition than the one- 





DEMUTH’S WINTER CASE 
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pound. -At least from a-dollars and 
cents standpoint this is true, and 
when the northern beekeeper cannot 
realize a fair margin of profit on the 
venture, he is not apt to be a sup- 
porter of the package business in the 
future, which in turn means a lessen- 
ing of orders received by the pack- 
age men of the south. On the aver- 
age, the two-pound package costs 
one dollar more than the one-pound 
package. However, this extra invest- 
ment of one dollar means the produc- 
tion of several dollars‘ worth more of 
surplus honey. Furthermore, the two- 
pound packages build up to good- 
sized colonies‘ more quickly than do 
the one-pound. Unless the packages 
build up to good-sized colonies they 
are a poor investment at their best. 
Our experience is that about 15 per 
cent of the queens received with the 
packages fail and are superseded 
within the first month. This, of 
course, lessens the profits from such 
a colony to a marked degree. It’is 
highly probable that a certain per- 
centage of queens are: injured in 
transit, even in combless packages. 

As stated before, slightly different 
results might be obtained in a normal 
season, but it is improbable that the 
results would vary radically. 

Conclusions 

The combless packages have come 
to stay. It is highly important to re- 
ceive them early, as near the middle 
of April as possible at this latitude. 
The financial returns per package 
are in direct proportion to the earli- 
ness of arrival. A two-pound package 
with a good queen received the mid- 
dle of April is about equal to one of 
our cellar-wintered colonies, and in 
some cases will actually yield more 
surplus honey per colony. In our ex- 
perience this is, however, only true 
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when a very prolific queen is present, 
as we aim to have good queens pres- 
ent in every colony wintered over. 
Supplying combs saved from the 
year before, containing pollen, is 
worth quite as much as supplying 
combs containing honey. The lat- 
ter are, of course, essential, or their 
equivalent in sugar syrup, but the for- 
mer are very valuable in securing 
rapid brood-rearing. As it takes 
time to build up a package of bees 
to a full colony, this feature should 
not be overlooked, provided combs of 
pollen are available for the purpose: 
Forreston, Minn. 


Shamrock Versus White 
Clover 


ESTERDAY, while glancing 

} through the pages of an encyclo- 

pedia, “The New Practical Ref- 
erence Library,” I noticed among the 
pictures of National Flowers the 
“shamrock” as the emblem of Ireland. 
This was represented, in the colored 
plate, by white clover leaves and 
blossoms. The question at once 
arose in my mind: Is the shamrock 
a real clover and a honey-producing 
plant? 

Although I well knew the shape of 
the shamrock leaf, I had never 
thought of it as a possible honey- 
plant. Some of our readers perhaps 
do not know that the shamrock’s 
reputation and its adoption by the 
Irish as a national flower are due to 
the legend that. St. Patrick, while 
preaching to the heathen followers 
of Druidic faith, 1500 years ago, used 
the three leaflets on a single stem as 
the exemplification of the Christian 
Trinity. 


Three plants, 


besides the white 


THE OXALIS ACETOSELLA, COPIED FROM BONNIER’S “FLORE” 
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clover, are credited with the reputa- 
tion of being the original shamrock, 
the Trifolium minus, a very small clo- 
ver; the water cress or Radicula Nas- 
turtium-aquaticum, and Ovalis acetosella, 
the plant which, we suspect, is the 
true shamrock. 

But why should we contradict the 
“New Practical Reference Library” 
and its very positive picture of a 
white clover shamrock? The Stand- 
ard Cyclopedia of Horticulture, a 
very modern and apparently accurate 
work, says that half of the world 
calls the white clover “shamrock” 
and the other half calls the oxalis by 
that name. It quotes Sowerberry as 
stating that the oxalis “is in perfec- 
tion on St. Patrick’s day.” 

However, Gaston Bonnier, in his 
immense and admirable work, “Flore 
Complete” of France, Switzerland 
and Belgium, of which only three 
volumes have so far been published, 
says that the trifoliate leaf of white 
clover appears in the arms of Ireland, 
although St. Patrick used a trifoliate 
leaf of O-xalis acetosella as a symbol of 
the Trinity. 

The most weighty argument in fa- 
vor of the latter plant as -the true 
shamrock lies in its being a native of 
Ireland, while white clover was in- 
troduced there, they say, much later 
than the time of St. Patrick, which 
was about the year 430. So we shall 
take sides against the New Practical 
Library until we find out better. 

This must be of interest to the peo- 
ple of Ireland, especially the bee- 
keepers. White clover is a honey- 
plant, but the little oxalis, though 
pretty, has no reputation for sweet- 
ness, but rather for sourness, ‘as 
would indicate its denomination 
“acetosella” and its popular name of 
“wood sorrel.” What do our friends 
of the Emerald Island have to say on 
the subject? Does the shamrock 
yield honey? 

By the way, it may not be amiss to 
say that Bonnier’s “Flore Complete” 
gives descriptions and colored photo- 
gravures of 60 different clovers (tri- 
folium), while our Gray’s Manual de- 
scribes only 14. Bonnier’s Flore, of 
which only three volumes have yet 
appeared, will be a wonderful work, 
if a cessation of present abnormal 
European conditions ever permits its 
full publication, in ten or twelve vol- 
umes. 


A Feeder for Cell-Building 
Colonies 


HE queen breeder must be able 
- to control the activities of his 
bees to a much greater extent 
than the honey producer. From the 
time the first batch of cells are 
grafted in spring until the last cells 
are finished in the fall he must turn 
out queens at a fairly steady rate. It 
is a rare locality where honey will be 
coming in from natural sources 
through all this long period. The 
queen breeder, accordingly, must be 
prepared to feed whenever there is 
no nectar coming from the field in 
order to keep his plant in continuous 
operation. 
In this connection we show a cor- 
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FEEDER FOR CELL-BUILDING COLONIES USED BY THE PENN COMPANY. 


ner of the queen breeding yard of the 
Penn Company of Penn, Mississippi. 
Mr. J. D. Smith, manager of the com- 
pany, uses ordinary Mason fruit jars 
for feeders. By boring a round hole 
in the top of the cover there is no 
danger of robbing, since the feed is 
given above the cluster. At the same 
time he can see at a glance when 
passing through the yard whether 
any feeder is empty. An empty can 
can be removed and a full one given 
in its place without disturbing the 
bees. A few small holes in the jar 
cover enable the bees to take the 
feed without its running too fast. On 
the corner of the hive in the fore- 
ground will be noticed the record 
board on which the queen breeder 
keeps his notes. 


Is Co-Operative Marketing 
Practical for Beekeepers? 


By Chilton Gano. 


He writer discussed in these col- 

— umns over a year ago, the sub- 
ject of national advertising for 
honey through a co-operative plan. 
It was argued that though beekeep- 
ers, unlike the California orange 
growers, are scattered over an entire 
nation, this really constitutes no ob- 
stacle to co-operation. Several read- 
ers of The American Bee Journal 
were, however, inclined to take issue 
on that point, and they had quite a 
weight of authority back of them. 
For example, the general manager of 
the great California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange has himself stated in his 
book on co-operative marketing that 
one of the most desirable conditions, 
where co-operative marketing is 
planned, is that the crop in question 
be produced in a restricted area. Mr. 
Powell, however, says in his book, 
that this is only true because of the 
inborn independence of farmers and 


their natural instinct against trusting 
strangers. 

A most interesting case directly in 
point has come to light in the past 
year, however, and has proved that 
farmers, if they have been distrustful 
in the past, are getting over it, and 
that in our Twentieth Century Amer- 
ica a farmer in Maine can co-operate 
with a farmer in Arizona and not feel 
any grievance over the fact that one 
is a Yankee and the other a wild and 
woolly westerner The cranberry in- 
dustry of this country furnishes the 
very interesting case in question. 

Cranberries do not, like apples, 
grow in every State in the Union. 
They grow in bogs unfit for the pro- 
duction of almost any other crop, and 
the industry has flourished in only 
three States which have boggy sec- 
tions especially adapted for their pro- 
duction—Massachusetts. New Jersey 
and Wisconsin. While the former 
States are almost within a stone’s 
throw of each other, Wisconsin is a 
thousand miles from the others. Yet 
the cranberry growers of these three 
States have one of the finest and best 
co-operative marketing organizations 
in existence today, and are market- 
ing through it about 60 per cent of 
the country’s total cranberry crop. 
This exchange has just completed its 
first year’s advertising campaign, 
which was an experiment, of course, 
but highly successful. It is now prac- 
tically agreed that advertising is to 
be a regular policy of the American 
Cranberry Exchange. 

The organization movement in this 
industry first bore definite fruit in 
Wisconsin in 1906, when, under the 
leadership of Judge Gaynor, of Wood 
County, the Wisconsin Cranberry 


Sales Company was formed. Judge 
Gaynor’s influence was also a primary 
factor in the organization of cran- 
berry growers in the other two im- 
portant cranberry States, where were 
formed the New England Cranberry 
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Sales Company and the Growers’ 
Cranberry Company of New Jersey. 

A federation of the three State or- 
ganizations was immediately engi- 
neered, under the name of the Na- 
tional Fruit Exchange. This Ex- 
change was re-organized in 1911 as 
the American Cranberry Exchange, 
whose purposes are stated as “the 
securing of higher standards of grade 
and pack and direct shipments from 
the grower to the jobber also for the 
purpose of advertising, selling and 
distributing at actual expense, Cape 
Cod, New Jersey and Wisconsin cran- 
berries.” 

A word about the State organiza- 
tion with which the writer happens to 
be most familiar may be of interest 
here. The Massachusetts organiza- 
tion was formed in 1907 for the pur- 
pose of increasing “the sale and use 
of cranberries, to reach a wider mar- 
ket for the same, to improve the 
packing of cranberries, which * * 
shall be maintained to the standard 
* * * so that purchasers may rely 
on the quality of the same.” The 
original capital stock was $5,000 in 
ten-dollar shares; voting is by the 
one-man, one-vote rule, and no hon- 
est grower is excluded from member- 
ship. Each member agrees to sell 
his entire crop to the association and 
not to withdraw during the harvest- 
ing and selling season. 


Try Advertising 


Up until this past year the Ex- 
change had made rapid progress in 
all of its aims except that of adver- 
tising, and had secured a membership 
all told of about 1,000 growers in the 
three States. Last fall, with every- 
thing ship-shape and an experience 
with badly glutted markets during 
several years past, it was determined 
to put consumer advertising to the 
test as a remedy for cranberry over- 
production. 

An assessment of 7 cents per barrel 
secured $25,000 with which to put on 
a trial campaign in a single city. Gen- 
eral Manager C. M. Chaney, of the 
Exchange’s central office in New 
York, is authority for the statement 
that it was no easy matter to secure 
the growers’ consent to this cam- 
paign. They argued that cranberries 
are only cranberries and that their 
competitors would benefit as much as 


they did. The campaign was finally 
undertaken with the definite under- 
standing that in the city where it was 
tried consumption must be _ quite 
measurably increased by the adver- 
tising or there would be no second 
attempt. : 

Chicago was selected, because it 
has long been a primary market for 
cranberries from all three producing 
territories and because one of the 
Exchange’s two sales offices is in Chi- 
cago. The campaign followed much 
the same ideas which have been used 
in advertising fruits. Posters and 
painted signs, street car cards and 
newspaper space were used, supple- 
mented with recipe folders in colors, 
window display material for grocers, 
and cards for restaurants. The two 
primary appeals were to appetite, 
with inviting illustrations in natural 
colors, and to household pride and 
economy through the advertising of 
new and appetizing ways in which 
cranberries can be used, as for gar- 
nishing steaks and chops, as well as 
turkey and chicken, for cranberry ice, 
blanc-mange, tapioca, jelly roll, etc. 

The campaign was a pronounced 
success. The volume of business done 
by Chicago retail stores increased 76 
per cent, and sales of carload lots by 
the Exchange in Chicago, in the first 
few months, had increased 5 to 7 per 
cent. In addition to this immediate 
result it is figured that due to the 
educational work done and the book- 
lets distributed, Chicago will continue 
for years, even in the absence of ad- 
ditional advertising, to consume more 
cranberries per capita than in the 
past. 

However, the campaign is to be 
continued steadily. A short crop this 
season prevented immediate expan- 
sion, but an appropriation of $50,000 
has been voted to be used as soon as 
the supply warrants. 


The brand-name used, “Eatmor 
Cranberries,” is affixed at present 
only to the barrels. But the Ex- 


change has under consideration a 
plan for packing in pound packages 
which will bear the trade-name and 
more closely identify it with the 
product. 

As one campaign after another is 
tried and succeeds, the mystery in ex- 
ploiting successfully various food 
products is gradually disappearing. 
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A good brand-name, appetizing il- 
lustrations, new recipes that tempt 
the ambitious housewife, and a suf- 
ficient volume of publicity to impress 
both consumers and_ retailers—in 
practically every case proves a simple 
success formula. 

Now that producers in so widely 
separated territories have success- 
fully combined and successfully ap- 
plied the formula, it would seem as if 
the last doubt has been swept away 
that it could be beneficially applied in 
the honey industry. 

Chicago, III. 


Bees in the Far North 


By F. Dundas Todd. 


N page 335 of the October issue 

O you say “On the Western Con- 

tinent there are probably no 

bees kept as far north as the latitude 

of Kazan, which is a trifle north of 
the 55th degree.” 

British Columbia comes pretty 
close, as this summer I shipped a nu- 
cleus to' the Rev. Father Allard, at 
Ft. St. James, on Stuart Lake, which 
is just a trifle south of the same de- 
gree of latitude. Stuart Lake is on 
longitude 120 degrees W. Ft. St. 
James is on the S. E. corner and is 
located about 100 miles N. W. of Ft. 
George, which is probably on your 
map. Ft. George is on the Fraser 
River just where it takes its big turn 
from the east. Quite a number of 
rivers join it near that point; one, 
the Nechacko, being helped by a river 
from Stuart Lake. 

Father Allard writes: “George, my 
beeman, entertains no doubt whatever 
of succeeding with bees. When he 
left he told me had we had those bees 
in the early season we could have 
gotten a hundred pounds of honey.” 
(A three-frame nucleus arrived at Ft. 
St. James on June 25.) “And I wish 
you were here to taste it. It’s grand!” 

This region along the Grand Trunk 
Pacific is, from a beeman’s stand- 
point, a most interesting one. On 
the map you will find Aldermere. 
Close by, say ten miles away, is 
Smithers, a division point. I shipped 
bees there, which also did well. This 
town, you will notice, is still further 
north than Ft. St. James. 

From Hazelton to Ft. George is 

about 300 miles. North and south of 
the railroad, for at least ten miles 
each way, there is a solid mass of 
fireweed in the fall, while in fall and 
and early summer there are all kinds 
of wild fruits in bloom. On the face 
of it, we have a beeman’s paradise of 
about 6,000 to 10,000 square miles area, 
which is just being tapped. I dream 
that this Bulkeley Valley will some 
day become the biggest and most 
productive honey section of the 
North American continent. The flavor 
of our B. C. honey is exquisite. 
I wish you could visit this western 
coast some summer, for I know you 
would enjoy it. The scenery is won- 
derful and from a bee standpoint 
most fascinating. 

We in British Columbia, I think, 
can claim the most northerly record 
on this continent and we assuredly 
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have got the most westerly, which is 
situated at Sandspit, on the Queen 
Charlotte . Isles, the longitude being 
about 132 degrees west. 

Victoria, B. C: 


The Apiaries of the Caucasus 


By C. A. Gorbatcheff. 
gps aradigry has been a leading 


industry in the Caucasus since 

prehistoric times and, accord- 
ing to tradition handed down, this 
has been its cradle. 

The indigenous apiaries and hives 
present a great variety of types and 
an originality of’ construction, as they 
all bear the stamp of their locality 
and of its population. 

Since the dissemination of mova- 
ble-frame hives, these characteristic 
apiaries diminish in number annually 
and the time is not far distant when 
they will entirely disappear. 

The Society of Apiculture of the 
Caucasus, since the first days of its 
organization, has considered it a duty 
to gather together the most charac- 
teristic pictures of these indigenous 
apiaries. It has therefore taken ad- 
vantage of the excellent photo- 
graphic collection, of Mr. K. M. San- 
iss, member of the association, as 
well as of the collection of the “Seri- 
cicole Station.” These views were 
gathered together to the number of 
forty-eight. 

Apiary Constructions. The ma- 
jority of the indigenous apiaries are 
installed near homes; sometimes in 
special quarters; oftentimes they are 
placed against the house walls. 

In the district of Akaltzikhe, Tiflis, 
and in some villages of the State of 
Daghestan, they establish apiaries 
on the flat roofs of houses. 

An interesting feature of some of 
indigenous apiaries is the placing of 
skulls of domestic animals on stakes, 
roofs or fences, about the apiary. 
They are popularly believed to pre- 
serve the apiary against the “evil 
eye.” 

In the north of Caucasus, where 
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nomadic beekeeping is very common, 
the “sapetki” (hives made of reeds, 
withes or wicker. basket-ware) are 
placed in regular rows and covered 
with hay. In Kakheti, in the Prov- 
ince ,of Sakatali, Kutais State, they 
are placed in enclosures and some- 
times sheltered under projecting 
sheds. Usually they are set pell-mell 
and rarely in regular rows. In the 
Transcaucasus, in the oriental part, 
they are installed in enclosed sheds 
made of boards or reeds, with small 
holes in the walls through which the 
bees take flight. 


In the: districts of Djebrail and 
Choucha, the apiaries are installed 
under earthen roofs; the hives are 
either piled up or placed upon shelves 
made of poles or boards. 

In the State of Elizabethpol, at the 
foot of the mountains, the hives are 
ranged in rows against the walls of 
houses and in cold weather they are 
covered with felt or rugs. 

In the district of Akhaltzikhe, they 
keep the apiaries on the roofs of the 
houses, or to protect them against 
thieves they are surrounded with 
poles and stakes weighted down with 
rock piles. 

The principal types of Caucasian 
hives may be divided in two types, 
towit: 1. Wooden hives made of logs 
hollowed out and standing vertically 
(stoiaki) or lying down ((lejaki); 
2. Hives made of basket or wicker 
ware, both stoiaki and lejaki. 

1. Hives of hollowed logs are found 
as follows: 

(a) The Kutais hive: The trunk of 
a tree split in two, the two halves 
being hollowed out and put back to- 
gether. At the sides or ends, sev- 
eral bee openings (letki) are made, 
and the cracks of the joints are 
closed up with a mixture of soft clay 
and manure. The hives of this style 


are often placed on forked stakes 
which have been driven 
ground. 

(b) The Akhaltzikhe hive is similar 
to that of Kutais, but they are usually 
piled up. 


into the 
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(c) The Nouka hive is like a trough, 
formed of two wooden halves nar- 
rowed down at their extremity. It is 
laid.on the ground or supported on 
low stone bases and covered up with 
bark. 

(d) The Lencoran hive is made of 
a whole piece of log bored through 
and through. The extremities are 
closed with round wooden disks, one 
of which is fitted with entrance holes. 
A layer of grass serves to protect 
them against the sun. 

(e) The Elizabethpol hive resem- 
bles that of Lencoran, but it is much 
larger and longer and wrought with 
greater care. It is also found in some 
villages of Erivan State. 

2. The mountain hives are made of 
wicker, measuring about 1 arshin by 
6 or 8 verschok (about 30 inches in 
length by 10 to 14 inches in diame- 
rer). The top of them ends in the 
shape of a cupola (like the straw 
skeps of England and France). The 
joints of the wicker are always closed 
with clay and dung mixed. They are 
set on boards and covered with straw 
or woolen quilts. 

The Tartar hive is cylindrical, with 
a flat top. It is set up on boards and 
sheltered with boards. 

The “Lejaki” hives are narrow cyl- 
inders of wicker or walnut, closed at 
each end with a wooden disk. The 
cracks are closed as in the others 
with a mixture of clay and manure. 
They are usually set in tiers and shel- 
tered under sheds. They are com- 
mon in the State of Erivan. 

The hives made of bark are to be 
found in the districts of Gory and 
Tioneti. They are also long cylinders 
closed at both ends with wooden 
disks, with small holes for the bee- 
entrances. 

Tiflis, Caucasus, Russia. 


The Texas Fair Exhibit 


By T. P. Robinson. 

HE Texas Beekeepers’ Associa- 
T tion has just closed one of the 
most successful apiarian ex- 
hibits at the Dallas State Fair in the 
history of the association. The honey 
on display was of the finest to be had 
in the State and came from all parts 
of the State. There were entries 

made from Arkansas, as well. 

The wax art displayed bananas, 
peaches, apricots, figs, apples, pears, 
oranges, crackers, light bread, fried 
eggs, a baked chicken, a beef heart, 
and nearly a dozen choice cuts of 
meat, both pork and beef. The eggs 
were so perfect that they would have 
been accepted at any cafe as part of 
the menu. The beef heart would 
never have been taken for beeswax 
at all. The artist was not contented 
to make a peach and color it perfect- 
ly, but put the fuzz on the peach. 

The exhibit, as an educational fac- 
tor, is of the greatest merit to the 
beekeepers of the State. Thousands 
of people come and visit the apiarian 
department at the fair and are fast 
becoming educated to the merits of 
honey as a food, its granulating pro- 
pensities, the reason for its yaried 
colors and tastes. Many would at 
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first suggest that the honey in the 
grocery stores was adulterated. 
These parties were allowed to have 
their opinion, but were quickly told 
of the different flavors of honey, its 
various colors, and its granulation. 

I have long ago learned not to argue 
with people who are certain about a 
thing, for this makes them more posi- 
tive in their belief. Merely tell them 
that you could not think of anyone 
adulterating honey, especially with 
the stringent food laws. I always 
treat them as if I did not care a whit 
about their contention. These con- 
tentions are growing less year by 
year, as the people become more en- 
lightened on honey. This continuous 
education is having a great effect to- 
wards the larger use of honey. We 
had honey of the various colors and 
flavors, also granulated honey, and 
any argument could be clinched by a 
real demonstration if necessary. Not 
only are the people awakening to the 
importance of the exhibit at the 
State Fair, but the beekeepers are 
awakening also to its great import- 
ance as an educational factor. 

I must mention in this connection 
the honey cooking that was on exhi- 
bition. We had three show cases full 
of cakes, cookies, fruits and pre- 
serves that our good ladies had pre- 
pared with honey to show in an edu- 
cational way the great value of honey 
in the culinary science. 

Mr. W. H. Laws, of Beeville, Texas, 
was elected by the association to 
judge the bee exhibit, but the culi- 
nary department is a little out of Mr. 
Law’s line, and three ladies judged 
the cakes and cookies. Miss  T. 
Walker, of Dallas, Texas, is one of 
the greatest cooking experts in the 
South; cooking’ is her hobby. She 
has carried off many premiums. Miss 
C. Weimer, of Denton, Texas, the sec- 
ond judge, is the director of foods 
for the College of Industrial Arts. 
Miss Elois Berry, of College Station, 
Texas, was the third judge for this 
department. She is at present en- 
gaged in the exhibition of culinary 
science for the A. & M. College cf 
Texas. 

Mrs. C. G. Hickox, of Dallas, won 
six first prizes, three second prizes 
and three third prizes. Mrs. T. W. 
Burleson, of Waxahichie, Texas, won 
two first prizes, three second prizes 
and four third prizes. Miss Madie 
Hickox, of Dallas, Texas, won one 
first prize. Mrs. E. G. LeStourgeon, 
of San Antonio, Texas, took two first, 
two second and three third prizes. 
Mrs. Geo. W. Shoeffer, of Dallas, won 
one first and one second prize. Mrs. 
W. N. Wiggins, of Dallas, won one 
first and one second on candy. 

Bartlett, Texas. 


Apiary Experiences and 
Weather Conditions 


By D. Queen. 


T the end of the season the bee- 
keeper may well review his 
management and experiences, 

and learn something which may be 
profitable in the season following. 
The writer is impressed more and 
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more with the necessity of knowing 
his territory, and no less, the kind of 
weather to be expected at certain 
periods. These things can be learned 
only by careful observation through 
a number of seasons, and by listening 
to older residents who are them- 
selves thoughtful observers. 

As I am entirely dependent upon a 
fall flow for surplus, my observations 


will apply to similar localities. The 
early-flow man has his troubles in 
relation to winter stores, and the 


late-flow man also has his, although 
they may be less expensive. Late 
stored nectar is likely to be not well 
cured or capped. The _ prejudice 
against aster honey is most likely 
due to the weather conditions imme- 
diately after it is stored, rather than 
to the real character of the honey. 

The bees are not good weather 
forecasters. In proof of this, I have 
never seen combs so generally built 
out to biscuit form as is the case this 
fall, and seldom so many not capped, 
nor even two-thirds full. 

Everything was booming. A week 
or more of favorable weather could 
have been profitably employed, 
when, without warning, came cloudy, 
raw days one after another until the 
bloom was over. The bees foresaw 
the work to be done, and made their 
storage preparations, but they could 
not foretell the weather. 

I must confess to some responsi- 
bility for the failure to cap. I also 
saw the big flow in prospect, and 
put on supers rather recklessly, at 
the same time making the serious 
mistake of putting these late supers 
next to the brood-chamber. The re- 
sult was honey stored in small quan- 
tity in about every comb. I should 
have known better. Next time the 
supers go on top, if at all. 

Another effect of this excessive 
supering was, in the case of colonies 
none too strong, to crowd the brood- 
chamber with honey, and nothing 
done in the supers. 

These colonies evidently realized 
their inability to fill the big space 
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overhead, and did the next best thing, 
which was not exactly what I was 
hoping for. 

Queenlessness late in the fall is a 
rather puzzling problem. If the 
queenless colony is left alone it may 
pull through until a queen can be ob- 
tained and introduced in the spring, 
if not, count one colony less. 

On the other hand, if united to a 
queen-right colony, count one less 
right from the drop of the hat. As 
an experiment, I have a case of each, 
and don’t know which is to be pre- 
ferred. The newspaper method of 
uniting worked all right. One colony 
had a lot of drones, and the other had 
the queen. I am curious to know how 
social affairs stand in the living-room. 

Equalizing of brood persistently as 
long as it seemed desirable was a 
great aid in lifting weak colonies, and 
probably controlled swarming. This 
was my first season without at least 
one swarm. 

The “putting up” of brood some- 
times fails to work out well. This is 
the case where there is a dearth of 
nectar until late in the season. After 
the brood is hatched out above there 
is that large empty space all sum- 
mer staring the colony in the face, 
and it proves a real discouragement 
to any but a rousing big colony. 
Half-depth supers given as part of 
the brood-chamber until three weeks 
before the expected honey flow have 
kept down swarming, and are not dis- 
couraging to a weak colony. 

New Jersey. 


Report on Apiary Inspection 
and Demonstration in 
Ontario for 1917 


By Morley Pettit, Provincial Apiarist. 
CONFERENCE of the Ontario 
Apiary Inspectors was held at 

the office of the Apiculture De- 
partment, Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, on May 16. As few changes had 





WICKER HIVES IN LENKORAN STATE, RUSSIA 


A whole piece of log is bored through and the ends closed with discs. 


The hives are on 


boards and sheltered with bark. 
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been made in the list of inspectors, 
the discussions were of an advanced 
nature which made them very help- 
ful in systematizing the work and 
bringing about uniformity of meth- 
ods. Perhaps the most important ac- 
tion taken was the framing of a reso- 
lution asking for a change in the 
foulbrood act calculated to control 
the sale and shipping of diseased bees 
from one locality to another. The 
proposed change would substitute 
for clauses 5 and 6 of the act the 
fcllowing clauses: 

5. Any owner or possessor of dis- 
eased colonies of bees or of any in- 
fected avpliances on beekeeping who 
sells or barters or gives away or re- 
moves from the premises such dis- 
eased colonies or infected appliances, 
or who exposes in his bee-yard or 
elsewhere any infected comb, honey 
or other infected thing, shall incur a 
penalty of not less than $50 nor more 
than $100, or he may be imprisoned 
for any term not exceeding two 
months. 

6. Any person who sells or offers 
for sale or barters or gives away any 
bees on combs or used appliances for 
beekeeping, before being authorized 
by the inspector so to do, shall incur 
a penalty of not less than $50 nor 
more than $100, or he may be im- 
prisoned for a term not exceeding 
two months. 

It will be seen that the purpose of 
this desired change is to prevent the 
moving or disposal of bees which may 
be diseased and still have not been 
inspected. It has been found that 
there is a great deal of traffic in colo- 
nies of bees and used appliances and 
that disease is spread by this means. 
At present the law only allows the 
inspector to prevent this when the 
apiaries have previously been in- 
spected and found diseased. Many 
apiaries are advertised for sale at a 
season when they cannot be inspect- 
ed, and under the act as it now stands 
the sale cannot be prevented unless 
the bees have previously been found 
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diseased, even when they are known 
to be in a diseased district and are 
very likely to be infected. 

The following is a list of inspec- 
tors and the counties in their charge: 

Angle, W. B.—Wentworth, Brant, 
Victoria, Hastings, Peterboro. 

Armstrong, Jas.—Lincoln, Welland, 
Frontenac, Grenville, Leeds, Lennox. 

Christian, J. E—Muskoka, Simcoe. 

Denison, Alf. — Dundas, Prescott, 
Russell, Gloucester, Carleton, (Os- 
goode.) 

Devins, C. J—Grey, Dufferin. 

Fowler, R. A.—Perth, Waterloo. 

Gowan, L. B.—Norfolk, Haldimand. 

Hunter, R. M.—Oxford. 

Hutchinson, E.—Wellington. 

McCauley, J. H—Halton, Peel. 

Robertson, N.—Essex, Kent, Elgin. 

Rumford, S.—Lambton, Middlesex. 

Schrank, J. S—Bruce, Huron. 

Scott, W.—Northumberland, Prince 
Edward. 

Selwyn, H. H. — Glengary, Stro- 
mont, Lanark, Renfrew, Carleton (Ex- 
Glou. Osg.) 

Weir, W.A—Durham, York, On- 
tario. 

The backward spring and _ fre- 
quent rains in early summer made the 
inspection work very difficult. It also 
held back the home work of the in- 
spectors so that in many cases they 
refused to leave home when the 
weather became favorable for inspec- 
tion work. On this account the money 
available for inspection and demon- 
stration work was not all used and 
not nearly all of the known cases of 
disease were attended to. This is 
one of the worst features of our sys- 
tem of inspection by men who are 
not devoting their whole time to the 
government work. 

.Because all beekeepers in the 
Province cannot receive attention the 
policy of this department in apiary 
inspection has been to give the ser- 
vices to those who appreciate it most. 
This also, coupled with the fact that 
at no time have we been in a position 
to take care of all known diseased 





ANOTHER APIARY IN TIFLIS 
To protect the bees sonins thieves the hives are placed in a sort of crib weighted down 
with rocks. The bees fly in and out through the cracks of the crib. Note the skulls 
of domestic animals to preserve the bees from the “evil eye.” 
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areas renders any sort of statistical 
report of little value. A statement 
of the percentage of inspected api- 
aries found diseased under such a 
system, while it might be expected 
and has usually been given in a re- 
port, is of no value under the circum- 
stances. Unfortunately, compara- 
tively few apiaries infected with 
either disease have been found to be 
entirely cured, yet it might safely be 
said that the expenditure of time and 
money from year to year has not 
been without benefit in the same way 
as the expenditure of life and ammu- 
nition which has merely held en- 
trenchments against an enemy with- 
out making very great advances. 
Our leading beekeepers are convinced 
and have stated publicly that great 
headway is really being made by the 
education of beekeepers who are 
learning to act as their own inspec- 
tors and are learning to regard either 
variety of foulbrood as no less an 
enemy, but one which can be kept 
very much under control. 

Seven hundred and seventy-eight 
apiaries were inspected and 203 of 
these were found to be diseased with. 
either American or European foul- 
brood. Eight thousand five hundred 
and fifty-seven colonies were exam- 
ined and 1,132 were diseased. Two 
hundred and seventeen colonies were 
destroyed or treated by the inspec- 
tor. The owners of the other dis- 
eased colonies were instructed as to 
methods of treating them and most of 
them reported afterward that they 
had followed out instructions. 


The legislation referring to the 
disposal of bees was frequently en- 
forced by inspectors and in several 
instances sales were stopped. As far 
as possible all intended sales and 
removal of bees were discovered and 
examination made before bees were 
removed. 

One unfortunate feature of the sea- 
son was the shipping of some bees 
infected with European foulbrood 
from Niagara district to Kenora dis- 
trict. This district of New Ontario 
is becoming famous as a clover seed 
producing area and the district rep- 
resentative has been encouraging the 
keeping of bees. As soon as the 
presence of the disease was discov- 
ered he communicated with the 
Provincial Apiarist and our most ex- 
perienced inspector, Mr. Armstrong, 
was sent up to look over the case and 
reports that he has hopes that 
through the prompt action of the 
District Representative and of local 
beekeepers the infection has been 
practically wiped out. 

In addition to the personal visits 
of inspectors, instructions were car- 
ried to beekeepers by means of local 
apiary demonstrations to a greater 
extent than ever before. Eighty- 
eight of these meetings were held in 
all parts of the Province. 

The total attendance at these dem- 
onstrations was 2,686, or an aver- 
age of 32 persons at each. Consider- 
ing the highly specialized nature of 
the subject and the fact that com- 
paratively few in a community are 
interested in bees, also that these 
demonstrations have been held exten- 
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sively throughout the Province for 
seven years, it must be admitted that 
they are meeting the desires and re- 
quirements of Ontario beekeepers. 

These meetings are conducted in 
almost every case by the inspector 
for the district. Some of them were 
interfered with by unfavorable 
weather, but the people have learned 
that bee demonstrations will be con- 
ducted punctually as advertised, re- 
gardless of weather conditions, and 
that they will not be postponed un- 
der any circumstances. The inspec- 
tors were instructed this year to 
make the demonstrations as practical 
as possible and to reduce public 
speaking to a minimum. They also 
agreed that wherever possible the 
actual manipulations of hives and 
combs in the apiary under natural 
conditions would be most acceptable 
and profitable to those in attendance. 
Wherever it seemed advisable the 
demonstrator was supplied with a 
trunk containing a great number of 
beekeeping appliances of the most 
modern design. One of the bee sup- 
ply firms has also supplied District 
Representatives with exhibits of this 
nature, and in some cases these were 
used. 


Evolution of Wintering in 
British Columbia 


By W. J. Sheppard 








YEAR 1915—Single-wall hives on trial 





YEAR 1916—Double-wall hives on the “Buck- 
eye” principle being tried. 


‘than ever; 


_ served for the future. 
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YEAR 1917—Hive-cases that take ordinary 
single-wall hive-bodies, permanently packed 
as far as the brood-chamber and covered in, 
have been found an improvement on the 
double-wall hives for this section of British 
Columbia. 














“KOOTENAI” HIVE CASE 


Permanently packed. There are 3 inches of 
packing below the floor and on all four 
sides. The flat cover is 3-8 inch larger all 
around than the top of the case, and small 
triangular blocks nailed in each corner in- 
side raise it and ensure permanent ventila- 
tion. The stories or “lifts” are all alike, 
and as supers are put on are added as 
necessary. In this hive-case the bees are 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer. 
When packing for winter all that is neces- 
sary is to add the top covering over the 
frames. 


Notes From Switzerland 


By C. W. Aeppler. 


N the September number of 

| “Schweizerische Bienen Zeitung” 

(Swiss Bee Journal) I find the 
following of interest: 

“Night and day from the nearby 
boundary one can still hear the thun- 
dering of thousands upon thousands 
of death-dealing cannon. Our impor- 
tations (sugar) are endangered more 
but we live in happy con- 
fidence that the interests of Swiss 
beekeeping will nevertheless be pre- 
Should this 
fatal war be the cause. of rationing all 
foodstuffs, as has already been done 
in the case of sugar, we will surely 
set aside a ration for the little bees, 
even though it must be a modest one. 

“Therefore, let us, even though it 
is with a weary heart, look into the 
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dark future with hope. The war has 
convinced every Swiss beekeeper 
that behind him stands a watchman 
who looks after him. Who is this 
watchman who endeavors to safe- 
guard our interests? It is the Swiss 
Beekeepers’ Association—the Central 
Association, which, with its 117 af- 
filiated associations has established 
itself like a mighty tree which 
neither storm nor weather can harm, 
and beneath whose shade over 10,000 
beekeepers feel themselves safe- 
guarded.” 

We can learn a great lesson from 
the above. The Swiss beekeepers 
are organized—in comparison we are 
not. During the past year the Swiss 
Beekeepers’ Association imported 70 
carloads of sugar for winter stores 
for the thousands of colonies of bees 
in Switzerland, while only 52% car- 
loads could be delivered by private 
firms for the same purpose. There are ~ 
in the neighborhood of 200,000 colo- 
nies of bees in Switzerland today. 
Although we are not surrounded by 
enemies, as is Switzerland, their suc- 
cess through organization should 
serve as a lesson to the beekeepers 
of the United States. The Swiss 
Government has allowed 8 Kg. (17.6 
pounds) of sugar per colony. The 
Swiss Beekeepers’ Association has 
recommended to all its members to 
unite all weak colonies and winter 
only the very best, so that each of 
these strong colonies can be given 
more than 17.6 pounds of sugar in the 
form of sugar syrup, and thus insure 
the beekeeping industry for 1918. 

The average production of honey 
per colony in Switzerland in 1917 is 5 
Kg. (11 pounds) and little or no 
swarming is reported. 

The average price of honey in 
Switzerland today is 4.50 francs per 
Kg. (22 pounds.) Not knowing 
whether or not the value of Swiss 
money has been lowered during the 
war, I wrote to a large bank for the 
necessary information. They advise 
that 100 francs is worth $21.50, or one 
franc is worth 21%c, so that today 
honey is selling for 99c per Kg, or 45c 
per pound. This is an increase of 
about 25 per cent over 1916, caused 
by a corresponding increase in the 
price of sugar and all beekeeping sup- 
plies. 

More or less speculation in honey 
seems to have gone on of late, so that 
today the Swiss Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion is attempting to prevent any fur- 
ther increase in the price of honey. 
If such a procedure should ever be- 
come necessary in the United States, 
would other foodstuffs be necessarily 
higher in price? Not so; but such a 
condition might be brought about if 
the people at large once learn to 
know the real food value of honey. 

Forreston, Minn. 


Winter Cases for Single Hives 


HERE are many modifications 

i a of the winter case for winter- 
ing outside.. Aside from the 

extra cost of making a separate case 
for each hive, none are more prac- 
tical than the case used by W. R. 
Hemple, of Bagley, Wis. The picture 
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shows the cases piled up at the cor- 
ner of the apiary in suminer. Mr. 
Hemple produces comb honey with 
125 colonies in one yard. His aver- 
age was seventy-five pounds of comb 
honey from basswood in 1917, which 
is a record for comb honey seldom 
excelled the past season. In this 
winter case he provides five inches of 
bottom packing, five inches on four 
sides and eight inches on top, all 
packed with planer shavings. He re- 
moves the covers from the hives 
when packing for winter and places 
burlap over the frames. An exam- 
ination in cold weather will often 
show ice under the cover of the pack- 
ing case, but all dry over the hive. 
Mr. Hemple also has a very ingenious 
swarm catcher which we hope to be 
able to show at some future time, as 
our photo was a failure. 


‘Store-House for Comb Honey 


HE question of caring for comb 
honey in cold weather has puz- 
zled many a beekeeper. Once 

it granulates in the combs the value 
of the product is materially reduced 
and the man who produces in large 
quantity must market early or be 


prepared to keep his comb honey 


warm. 

Hubbard Brothers, of Boyne Falls, 
Mich., are large producers of fine 
comb honey. For a few months in 
the fall and winter of 1916 comb 
honey was a slow sale and many bee- 
keepers sacrificed their crop rather 
than risk keeping it until cold 
weather. The Hubbards did not wor- 
ry, for they are prepared to carry a 
big crop through any kind of winter. 
The picture shows their concrete 
store-house for comb honey. The 
building is ceiled inside with matched 
lumber and a very little fire main- 
tains an even temperature and re- 
quires little attention. At the end of 
the building can be seen an ordinary 
iron stove for burning wood, which 
is encased in a brick case. From this 
case a pipe to conduct the warm air 
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WINTER CASES FOR SINGLE COLONIES USED BY W. R. HEMPLE, BAGLEY, WIS. 


enters the building. They can thus 
care for the fire without opening the 
building. There is another pipe lead- 
ing out at the side to provide for a 
circulation of air. By holding the one 
crop for a few months until the mar- 
ket was stabilized, they were able to 
get a fair; price for their honey and 
thus save the price of the building 
several times over in one year. 


A Texas Beekeeper---T. W. 
Burleson 


By T. P. Robinson 


T the close of the Dallas State 
Fair, and where my services 
had ended as superintendent 

of the apiarian department, my good 
friend, Mr. T. W. Burleson, gave me 
a kind invitation to go home with him 
and I accepted. 

Mr. Burleson is one of those very 
enthusiastic beekeepers. He is. full 
of the malady of beekeeping and as a 
result is making a great success. I 











HUBBARD BROS.’ CONCRETE HOUSE FOR STORING COMB HONEY 


must say, in the first place, that Mr. 
Burleson was the greatest, or I 
might say the largest exhibitor, at the 
fair this year and he won many 
prizes, both on honey and bees. The 
money won by him amounted well 
beyond $100. 

He is a believer in the motor truck 
for apiary work and has a fine truck 
which he uses with great success. At 
the close of the fair he used it to take 
back to his home all the honey and 
other show things that he. had not 
sold. We started for his home, 35 
miles south, at Waxahachie. 

This beautiful town is located on 
the M. K. & T. R. R. and is a most 
ideal place in which to live. The 
wind was blowing strongly from the 
north, with a temperature of about 45 
degrees, and was chilly. We made 
the run in about two and one-half 
hours, leaving Dallas about 2 o’clock 
p. m., and arriving at Waxahachie at 
5 o’clock. A half hour was lost in a 
detour from our course to visit one of 
Mr. Burleson’s apiaries. Upon ar- 
riving home we found Mrs. Burleson 
busy with the cares of her house. She 
is perfectly at home in her husband’s 
apiaries and a splendid homekeeper 
besides. His home yard is kept in 
his back yard, right in the heart of 
town. He told me that the bees did 
very well in this location. 

His honey ‘house is two stories 
high. In the upper story were stored 
cans and momentarily unneeded 
hives, frames and the like. The lower 
story is used for the extraction room 
and honey storage. This house is 
tightly constructed and is used as a 
heating room to liquify granulated 
honey. The house is equipped with 
a hot water system and artificial gas 
is used as the heating agent. Mr. 
Burleson’s idea was to construct the 
house so that he could cater to fancy 
comb honey trade, keeping it heated 
up to near 100 degrees so as to have 


‘this honey in tip top shape for the 


fancy market. Cotton honey gath- 
ered in this district will granulate in 
ten days with a temperature ranging 
near 40 degrees. There has been 
very little use for the house for the 
last three years, as the demand for 
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honey has outrun the supply, and no 
honey was held over, but the house 
was used very successfully in 1914. 

We visited several of Mr. Burle- 
son’s apiaries and found them in 
good condition and doing well. The 
bees are kept with the hives in pairs. 
For hive-stands two 2x4 scantlings 
are cut 6 feet long and nailed to- 
gether with cleats, a separate board 
about 14 inches square is used for an 
alighting board just in front of the 
hive. In taking the honey he makes 
it a rule to extract a yard a day and 
return home with the harvest and 
visit a different yard the next day, 
and so on until he is through all his 
apiaries. 

He is very enthusiastic about pound 
packages. He made large shipments 
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of the pound packages last spring and 
was uniformly successful. 


Masachusetts Meeting.—Wednes- 
day, January 9, at 1 p. m,, the bee- 
keepers of Massachusetts will meet 
in the library of Horticultural Hall 
at Worcester to discuss matters of 
general beekeeping interest. At 3 
o’clock, in the same day, Mr. E. R. 
Root, of Medina, Ohio, will talk on 
“Importance of Honey Production.” 

There will also be exhibits of 
honey, wax and apiary appliances, in 
Horticultural Hall, during the three 
days, to which the public will be in- 
vited. It is intended to emphasize 
the value and uses of honey in the 
home. B. N. GATES. 














T. W. BURLESON AND CREW READY TO EXTRACT 
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Shipping Honey—Claims for Damage 

“In November, 1913, I shipped a 
crate of four cases of comb honey to 
by railroad. A week later 
two cases of comb honey were ship- 
ped back to me. It was badly 
broken and leaking, and I would not 
accept it. He wrote that it was 
broken by the railroad company. It 
was in first-class condition when I 
got the bill of lading. Can you help 
me collect the damages? 

ILLINOIS. 

Answer: We can only give advice 
through this department and cannot 
undertake to look after any kind of 
legal case. 

Where an article is delivered to 
the railroad company in good condi- 
tion and is lost or damaged en route 
the company is liable for the amount 
of damages. There is usually very 








little trouble about settlements in 
cases of this kind if properly han- 
died. A shipper should never ac- 
cept damaged goods without having 
the fact of the damage noted on his 
shipping receipt by the agent. Where 
the agent is friendly and reasonable 
the easiest way to make a collection 
for damages is through him. If he is 
disposed to take the matter up with 
the claim department of the road and 
to make a fair statement of the case, 
the settlement is 
Railroads dislike 


usually prompt. 
having claims of 
this kind placed in the hands of at- 
torneys, since there are lawyers who 
make a specialty of damage cases 
against railroads. It too often hap- 
pens that the railroad company is 
compelled to pay claims that are not 
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entireiy just. Accordingly when a 
shipper takes the short cut and pre- 
sents his case directly he is quite 
likely to receive both courteous and 
fair treatment. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to send along all the papers so 
that the claim department can see at 
a glance the history of the shipment. 


It sometimes happens that a local 
agent is inclined to be surly and un- 
reasonable. I have even known cases 
where the agent himself was at fault, 
and he then used his influence with 
the road against the settlement of an 








T. W BURLESON 


honest claim, apparently to shield 
himself from blame. In a case of this 
kind it becomes necessary to dis- 
regard the agent and take the matter 
up with the claim department of the 
road or employ an attorney to do so. 


Where the damage occurred as 
long ago as 1913 there may be some 
delay in getting a settlement, as ev- 
erybody will have. forgotten about 
it by this time and it will be harder 
to prove the facts in the case. All 
claims for damages to goods in tran- 
sit should be filed promptly. 


Under present tariff regulations the 
freight rate on comb honey in un- 
protected cases is double the first- 
class rate, while cases properly crat- 
ed in carriers go at a much lower 
rate. This applies to all points west 
of the Mississippi River. The large 
number of claims for damaged comb 
honey brought about the higher rate 
on unprotected shipments. 
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Conducted by Miss Emma M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 


Thirty-five Years of Service 
Volume 58 of the American Bee 
Journal begins with this number. 
Fifty-seven years have brought a 


- succession of editors, beginning with 


the great Samuel Wagner, its 
founder, through his son, Geo. S. 
Wagner, W. F. Clarke, Thos. G. New- 
man and Geo. W. York, to the pres- 
ent management. 

In continuity of service and ex- 
treme devotion to the self-assigned 
task none can equal the record of 
Miss Mattie C. Godfrey, ‘whose 
photograph we reproduce. 

Miss Godfrey has been compositor 
for the American Bee Journal con- 
tinuously for 35 years. During this 





MISS MATTIE GODFREY 


time practically all the material used 
in the Journal has been set up by her. 
We have the word of former editors, 
and we can vouch for it ourselves, 
that the major credit for absence of 
typographical errors in the columns 
of the American Bee Journal during 
this period can be directly traced to 
her. Her proofs have always been 
extremely clean and her judgment in 
revising doubtful copy very accurate. 
Although it was with a feeling of 
regret that we accepted her resigna- 
tion, which takes effect immediately, 
she has certainly earned her retire- 
ment. Such devotion to duty should 
have a greater reward than is in the 
power of the American Bee Journal 
to bestow. We know that we can 
combine the appreciation ofall our 
older readers, at least, with our own 
in extending hearty good wishes for 
many years to come to the one who 
has been so faithful to the American 
Bee Journal, ; 


My Bees 

Read at the Iowa Convention by 
Mrs. Clara T. Noel. 

I am one of the little beekeepers. 
My apiary has never numbered 40 
colonies, yet my enthusiasm is not to 
be measured by my size or the num- 
ber of colonies I operate. 

My interest in bees began in the 
early seventies, when my honored 
father, a retired farmer, became in-: 
terested in bees and made them his 
special study. He had the idea of 
movable frames and for his own 
amusement made hives of various 
shapes, but always with movable 
frames. I was his assistant and com- 
panion in operating an apiary located 
in the woods along the Des Moines 
river, where basswood was plentiful. 
This apiary consisted of a large num- 
ber of log gums and boxes filled with 
bees that the owner had long neg- 
lected. My father and I transferred 
these into movable frame hives for a 
consideration. The long days that 1 
operated the smoker and the many 
queens I helped to find that they 
might be clipped, my father transferr- 
ing, uniting, robbing as he thought 
best, gave me my first experience in 
beekeeping. 

It is only in the last dozen years 
that my love for bees has had an op- 
portunity to indulge itself and to put 
in practice the lessons I learned in 
early girlhood. A colony of bees 
came into my possession in a modern, 
up-to-date hive, in June, when white 
clover was in bloom, and the pas- 
tures and roadsides were as white as 
if carpeted with snow—that swarm, 
the beginning of my apiary, gathered 
over 100 pounds of beautiful white 
clover honey that season. Since then 
I have had much pleasure, some profit 
and many stings in my beekeeping 
experience. 

My apiary grew very slowly, but it 
was always self-supporting, supply- 
ing the home table with choice honey. 
I used up-to-date hives, building a 
substantial bee-house for storage and 
work. The last few years there has 
been an income that I call “my trav- 
eling fund.” Through its existence a 
few years ago I was enabled to make 
a visit to some of my children liv- 
ing in the far West. In giving part- 
ing instructions to the girls who were 
to care for the home during my ab- 
sence, one asked, “What about your 
bees? What must be done to them?” 
Knowing they were never known to 
molest them in any way, I felt safe 
in saying: “You may have for your 
own all the honey you take off and 
sell.” Many supers were on and the 
white clover harvest was in full 
swing. After a delightful trip 
through California’s fine valleys, over 
snow-capped mountains, a day and 
night ride on the ocean, home by 
way of Glacier Park and Montana’s 
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wonderful wheat fields, I found my 
bees had been tampered with and ap- 
peared in a decidedly disordered con- 
dition. After a little questioning I 
found those girls had robbed my bees 
of over 100 pounds of choice white 
clover comb honey, although they 
had said they would rather face the 
German guns than my bees. While I 
wear neither veil nor gloves, those 
girls went mother one better and 
went forth to conquer with low- 
necked and_ short-sleeved dresses. 
They daintily used the smoker and 
hurriedly took off the supers and 
rushed them to a place of safety, bees 
and all. The astonished bees did not 
at once protest, but soon other 
sounds than laughter came from 
those girls. Brothers came hurriedly 
to the rescue, but beat a hasty re- 
treat, even the sedate father disap- 
peared around the buildings in un- 
dignified haste. The hired man and 
the dog came in for a share of fiery 
darts. Not until dark did those bees 
desert their stores. The next day, 
with swollen hands and disfigured 
faces, those girls prepared their plun- 
der for market. But they said 
“Never again will we play a joke on 
mother through the agency of her 
bees.” The hired man would eat no 
honey while he staid with us, and 
the dog to this day disappears when 
the smoker starts. 


I have been stung many times, but 
not always by the bees. Once I 
bought a red clover queen and had 
visions of gathering all the honey 
for miles around, but. instead, her 
workers cared little to fill honey sec- 
tions with any kind of honey; they 
swarmed early and late and poorly 
prepared for the winter. 

Oh the talking it took to convince 
the irate woman who said the bees 
were ruining her grapes; they were 
all my bees, because they all had 
“Clara T.” on their wings. You bee- 
keepers know how hard it is to con- 
vince some people that the bees were 
saving what had been laid waste by 
other insects and birds. 

I never could control swarming, but 
one year an article in one of the bee 
journals said “Swarms always settle 
a certain number of feet from the 
hive before taking their long flight.” 
I believe it was fifty feet. I was de- 
lighted. No more swarms should get 
away from me. But the writer did 
not say in. what direction those fifty 
feet would be. My prime swarm set- 
tled fifty feet from the hive all right, 
but straight up to the swaying branch 
of a tall ash tree, where I found it 
impossible to get them. Just why so 
many swarms chose that particular 
place I do not know, but practically 
every swarm went to the same sway- 
ing branch, just fifty feet away. 

When white clover blooms, I do not 
enjoy the Ladies’ Aid nor the Mis- 
sionary Society as a good member 
should.. When a paper is being read 
describing the good work in India 
or South Africa, I have caught my- 
self wondering if by any chance I had 
overlooked a queen-cell in No. 10, or 
hoping No. 6 could wait till a 
row for another super, or if the 
clipped golden queen would be lost 
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should 
away 

The best the Good Father had to 
give the children of the earth was a 
land flowing with milk and honey. 
Nectar is found in practically every 
flower and there is no other way to 
obtain this sweet for man’s use but 
through the agency of the bees. 
Think for a minute of the many trips 
afield for the raw product and the 
mysterious work in the hive that 
must be done before it is ready for 
man’s use, then have some consumer 
wonder why the beeman wants more 
than 10 cents per pound. 

In these troubled times when we 
are all urged to do our bit in the 
great struggle for universal peace, 
we housewives, in answering the call, 
have canned nearly every known food 
product, from dandelion greens to 
beef, pork and chicken. The bees 
knew the art of canning their stores 
long before the Mason jar and the 
cold-pack method were known, and 
every can keeps, the secret of their 
canning no one has found out, but if 
the seal is not broken it seems to 
keep indefinitely. When supplies are 
scarce the bees go on scant rations 
and no one murmurs; their stores are 
so carefully guarded, supplies issued 
in such just manner that the colony 
often lives through a severe famine. 
But when the harvest is ripe and 
white clover in bloom, how the bees 
do work. They let no opportunity 
pass to bring in supplies, even from 
the humblest source. There are no 
strikes for shorter hours. The bee- 
keeper is happy as he watches the 
heavily laden workers returning to 
the hive, knowing that the surplus 
stores will enrich himself. There is 
not a slacker in the hive, no one asks 
for exemption from the duty at hand. 
The future need of the colony is at 
stake, the life of their home depends 
upon each doing her bit, and all 
cheerfully rally to the call. 

Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


No. 13 swarm while I was 


Bees Wintering on Honey Stored 
Below Brood-Nest 

I ran my bees this summer for ex- 
tracted honey, using the 534 inch su- 
per containing the regular shallow 
extracting frames, but when I was 
ready to set on my chaff trays for 
winter I found in eleven of my colo- 
nies that the cluster of bees was 
partly in the shallow extracting su- 
per while the bees of the lower part 
of the cluster hung in the main hive. 
I found that if I would remove the 
super they would not have enough 
honey below to winter on, so I took 
the supers, bees and all, and set them 
below the hives, wrapped them with 
slaters’ felt, a sort of tar’ paper, put 
my chaff trays with packing on top 
of the main hives and then the tele- 
scope covers. 

I have my bees in 8 and 10-frame 
standard double walled hives, and if 
I left the supers on top I could not 
use a chaff tray, for there would be 
nothing to protect the rim of the 
hive from rain, and water would leak 
through at the corners and wet the 


packing in the spaces at sides and 
ends. 
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Now the question is, will my bees 
starve after they have eaten all the 
honey out of the main hive, and not 
go below? 

I was afraid they would not go be- 
low, because it is more natural for 
them to travel up after stores, and 
the heat of the cluster would be at 
the top of the warm hive. They 
might not be able to keep up the 
right temperature if they went below 
on account of too much space above. 

I have the eleven packed this way. 

MISS BIRDIE M, HARTLE, 
Reynoldsville, Pa. 

The likelihood is that the bees 

will take care of their stores all right 


without any interference on your 
part. Since your last handling there 
have probably been days warm 


enough so that the bees would carry 
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up from below the honey; since, as 
you say, it is natural for them to 
travel up after stores, it is also nat- 
ural for them to carry up any stores 
that may be below. There is, how- 
ever, a chance that some one of the 
colonies has been a bit sluggish, and 
has not been as active as it should 
about carrying up. At any rate, it 
will do no harm, the first day it is 
warm enough for any of the colonies 
to fly fairly well, to see that all are 
doing so. If you find any colony that 
is quiet while others are flying, pound 
ou the hive until the bees are tnor- 
oughly stirred up and flying. When 
they become thus active you may 
count that they will be sure to give 
their atention to carrying up any 
honey that may be beneath the clus- 
ter. 





Will Change to Extracted Honey 
I am contemplating changing from 
comb honey to extracted honey. The 
prospects are bright for 1918. 
FRANK COVERDALE, 
Delmar, Iowa. 


Price is Good 
This has been a good year, and the 
honey is retailing for 25 cents per 
pound. The old crop is gone. 
J. E. RIDLEY, Douglas, Wyo. 


Crop a Failure 

The bees will not make enough 
honey to do them around here. 
There has not been a_ pound of 
honey taken off, as far as I have been 
able to learn. About 50 per cent of 
the bees were lost last winter on ac- 
count of continuous cold weather. 
Many starved in the cluster with 
plenty of honey in the combs. White 
clover was mostly killed last win- 

ter. J. H. WARREN, 

Elliott, Iowa. 


Gets a Fall Flow 
We got a little honey from white 
clover in the spring, but our fall flow 
from Spanish needle was fairly good. 
I had eighteen colonies and increased 
to twenty-one, all in gaod winter 
condition. I had 825 pounds of honey 
all sold at 18 and 20 cents. 
PAUL PIERSALL, 
Robinson, IIl. 


Another Change to Extracting 
I have 400 colonies of bees and have 
turned them over to extracted honey. 
LESTER K. KEISTER, 
Wisconsin. 


Good Crop and Good Price 
As far as I can learn from beekeep- 
ers in this part of Oklahoma, they 
have all done extra well this year. 
My bees have filled two supers. We 


never lose any from wintering. They 
are out nearly every month in the 
year. I have sold my honey at 20 
cents in 50-pound lots and 25 cents 
per pound in small lots of five and 
ten pounds. AL. PORTER, 
Page, Okla. 


A Colony of Hustlers 

The queen of this colony, a leather- 
colored Italian, distinguished herself 
during the season of 1917. Her Keep- 
er heeded the editor’s advice, page 
124, and she did the rest. At swarm- 
ing time she attended strictly to busi- 
ness instead of following the foolish 
fashion of her neighbors. Super af- 
ter super was added and nicely 
filled until the pile was nearly five 
feet high. Where the nectar was 
found, when other colonies found 





A COLONY OF HUSTLERS 
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barely enough to keep from starva- 
tion remains a puzzle. Two hundred 
and ten pounds of honey has been 
extracted from the five upper supers 
and sold for 12% cents per pound. 
Mary, who keeps a store at the fifth 
cross roads, paid $27.25 cash. 
L. L. APIARY, Wisconsin. 


Good Times in Wisconsin 


The past season in Northern Wis- 
consin has been below the average. 
An apiary that averaged 193 pounds 
per colony in 1916 fell to 104 pounds 
per colony this year. 

In July we had a very interesting 
meeting with about 25 beekeepers 
present. Professors Ball and Wilson, 
of the University of Wisconsin, were 
with us for two days. The first day 
was spent in inspecting apiaries; 391 
colonies were examined. Professor 
Ball pronounced them the freest from 
disease and best kept of any in the 
State. On the second day a field 
meet was held at the apiary of James 
Cheif, who has an up-to-date apiary 
of 68 colonies. Interesting and in- 
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structive talks and demonstrations 
were given. 

There are about fifty beekeepers in 
Langlade County, with from 1 to 200 
colonies of bees, producing about 100 
pounds of extracted honey per colony 
and 35 pounds of comb honey per 
colony. A year ago we organized a 
beekeepers’ association with a pres- 
ent membership of 30. We are estab- 
lishing one brand of honey for all 
members, known as “Arctic Honey.” 
We are offered 18 cents per pound for 
extracted honey in carlots now. 

We had 3,500 pounds of honey on 
display in our booth at the county 
fair, also swarm of bees in glass hive, 


beekeeping equipment, and _ pies, 
cakes, etc., made with honey. 
E. H. MARSH. 


He Does Not Agree 
In the September Journal Mr. Pel- 
lett explains the ancient custom of 
making a noise when the bees swarm. 
Not all see it in this way. When a 
swarm is out and on the wing we 
cannot fail to see that the bees are 
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directed by the sound of the wings 
of the queen and the leaders stay 
near the queen. 

They have a sound in issuing, an- 
other on the wing, another when a 
place has been selected to settle. 
The sounds lead them. A small en- 
trance is often the cause of swarms 
alighting, since it takes longer for a 
swarm to issue from a_ small en- 
trance. 

Bees issue from the hive in an or- 
ganized way, following the sound of 
the queen and leaders. Ring a bell 
or make any noise loud enough to 
drown the sound of the queen and 
you disorganize the body, so they 
settle. VIRGINIAN. 


California Cold and Dry 

Rains are still holding off, but I 
have hopes for a wet winter for the 
reason of summer and fall rains in 
adjoining States. November has 
started in cold. 

M. MENDLESON, 
Ventura, Calif., Nov. 12. 


Approves Big Hives 

In connection with your advocacy of 
large hives it would probably be of 
interest to you that we have in this 
county a veteran who is no doubt 
among the oldest in the country, 
with an actual experience of over fif- 
ty-five years of keeping bees in sev- 
eral States. He now has an apiary 
in Pennsylvania and one in North 
Carolina. Mr. A. G. Lyman, with his 
wealth of experience, now keeping 
bees in two widely separated States, 
after a trial of all sizes of hives and 
kinds of equipment, says: “Use 
nothing less than the equivalent of 
twelve Langstroth frames, and it is 
doubtful whether fourteen is too 
large. L. E. BEBB, 

Morgantown, N. C. 


Beginner Gets Good Returns From 
One Hive 
This is my first year. One colony 
gave me 128 filled sections of fancy 
comb, none less than 14 ounces. They 
were sold at 25 cents per section. 
C. M. ROP, 
W. New Brighton, N. Y. 


Gets a Good Crop 

We have had the largest crop of 
honey we ever harvested, and are 
selling it at $1.50 per ten-pound pail. 
This price looks low, no doubt, but 
it is about all we think the people 
here will pay. It has been a great 
season for buckwheat, but the corn 
failed to mature, the weather was 
too cold. GILLETT BROS., 

Fostoria, Iowa. 


Wide Spacing of Frames 

Probably you have forgotten me 
and the pleasant day we had at Mr. 
Crane’s last summer, in Middlebury, 
but I have not. I have had another 
pleasant summer with the bees, got 
nearly 2,000 pounds of honey from 15 
colonies, spring count; 1,500 extract- 
ed and 500 comb. My best colony 
gave me nearly 400 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey. I had only 2 or 3 
swarms and they all came back. 
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How did I do it? By following your 
wise suggestion of wider spacing of 
frames, with plenty of ventilation 
and abundance of super room. 

To get the wider spacing of frames 
—mine are all 10-frame Hoffman 
spaced 1% inches—I just pulled out 
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one and divided up the room with 
the others. I wonder if I can suc- 
ceed again. But I feel very grateful 
to you and the Journal for the advice 
you gave me. C. H. CROFUT, 
Arlington, Vt. 


—__ 
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New Jersey Meeting.—The annual 
meeting of the New Jersey Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will be held at Tren- 
ton, N. J., on Jan. 24 and 25, 1918. 
Among the speakers will be Dr. Phil- 
lips, editor Root, S. D. House and 
N. L. Stevens. The meeting is held 
during Agricultural Week and in 
conjunction with the Allied Agricul- 
tural meetings, and a large attend- 
ance is expected. E. G:. Carr, 

Secretary-Tresurer. 


Ontario Bulletin on Wintering 
Bees—“The Wintering of Bees in 
Ontario” is the subject of Bulletin 
256 of the Fruit Branch of the On- 
tario Department of Agriculture. It 
is a 24-page booklet written by Mor- 
ley Pettit, who has just resigned as 
Provincial Apiarist for Ontario. | 

The need for such a bulletin 1s 
very evident, since Mr. Pettit, in his 
opening remarks, states that the loss 
of bees in Ontario from winter 
and spring dwindling is yet from 10 
to 50 per cent each year. 

In his estimation the prime fac- 
tors in successful wintering are: 
plenty of young bees, with a young 
and vigorous queen; plenty of good 
stores; a well-made and well-adapted 
hive; a good,* sunny location, well 
protected from winter winds, and ex- 
tra outside protection from extreme 
cold and piercing winds. cae 

The major part of the bulletin. is 
taken up with a thorough description 
of different methods of outdoor win- 
tering, of cellar wintering, of set- 
ting out cellared bees in spring, their 
protection, and spring feeding. ’ 

The bulletin is a compact source of 
information for any beekeeper con- 
fronted with similar wintering con- 
ditions. 


The Indiana Meeting.—The meeting 
of the Indiana State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, held in Indianapolis, though 
not overly large, was certainly an en- 
thusiastic one. The sentiment seemed 
to be against trying to put the price 
of honey too high, 25 to 30 cents be- 
ing considered a fair retail price. Af- 
ter going into the matter very care- 
fully, Prof. D. A. Rothrock gave the 
opinion that the production of honey 
in Indiana last season was not nearly 
so large as reported in the Govern- 
ment Crop Bulletin. 

State Inspector Wallace reported 
a large number of cases of American 
foulbrood, due mainly to the fact 
that most of the inspections were 


made in answer to requests from bee- 
keepers having trouble with disease. 
The following are the officers: 
Mason J. Niblack, President; F. N. 
Wallace, Vice President; E. A. Dit- 
trick, Treasurer; R. B. Scott, Secre- 
tary. 


Notes From the Michigan Beekeep- 
ers’. Association Meeting Held at 
Saginaw, Nov. 27 and 28.—The num- 
ber of members attending was small 
for Michigan, owing to poor train 
service, nearness to Thanksgiving 
and the short crop of this year. 


Mr. Floyd Markham, of Ypsilanti, 
won the manufacturers’ gold medal 
for the third time and it thus became 
his, permanently. 


Upon solicitation of Mr. Tyrrell, of 
Detroit, a committee was appointed 
which will have charge of making an 
exhibit of bees and honey at the 
State Fair. The exhibit will be fur- 
nished by members and after the fair 
it will be sold and the money re- 
turned to those who furnish the ex- 
hibit. All exhibits of honey will be 
made in uniform containers which 
will be furnished by the committee. 


The organization of County Bee- 
keepers’ Associations was authorized. 
Any persons interested in securing 
local organizations should correspond 
with the Secretary at once. 

A committee was appointed to 
make an effort to secure an extension 
specialist in beekeeping for Michigan. 

Mr. Cremer, an advertising special- 
ist from Theo. McManus, Inc., ad- 
dressed the convention on the subject 
of advertising and showed that co- 
operative advertising is successful. 
He advised that the annual produc- 
tion be increased to a point where a 
demand created for honey by adver- 
tising could be satisfied. He made it 
clear that the first step beyond pro- 
duction would be the formulating of 
a plan for selling after a demand is 
created by advertising. 

Mr. E. R. Root spoke on the future 
of the honey market. His belief is 
that the prices will not drop during 
the war, and that after the war the 
prices will not become as low as they 
previously have been. 


The paper on the “Proper Spacing 
of Frames,” by C. P. Dadant, was 
read by the Secretary in the absence 
of Mr. Dadant. 


A banquet was enjoyed on the eve- 
ning of November 27. 
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The next annual meeting will be 
held at Battle Creek. 
B. F. KINDIG, Sec’y. 


North Carolina Meeting. — The 
State Beekeepers’ Association of 
North Carolina will meet in conven- 
tion at Newbern, N. C., on Thursday, 
January 10, in the Chamber of Com- 
merce of that city. The editor of the 
American Bee Journal has promised 
a paper for that meeting and will 
bring it in person if it is possible for 
him to be‘there. 

Information concerning the meet- 
ing may be secured by addressing 
the President of the association, Pro- 
fessor Franklin Sherman, State Ento- 
mologist, Raleigh, N. C. 

It is a pleasure to see the South- 
eastern States coming to the front. 
President Sherman states that their 
membership is now 127 beekeepers, 
owning 7,869 colonies. 


Northern Pennsylvania Beekeepers 
Organize.—At the Inter-State Fair at 
Athens, Pa., on Sept. 19, 1917, there 
was organized a Northern Pennsyl- 
vania Beekeepers’ Association with 
35 members, representing about 1500 
colonies. The following officers were 
elected: 

Chas. N. Green, 
Pa.; W. H. Allen, Vice President, 
Wysox, Pa.; Harry Beaver, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Troy, Pa. 

The Northern Pennsylvania Bee- 
keepers organized a few years ago at 
Williamsport, Pa. Either for lack of 
interest or more interest and more 
beekeepers in the southern part of 
the State, the association moved to 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


President, Troy, 


The National Meeting.—The annual 
meeting of the National Beekeepers’ 
Association will be held Feb. 19, 20 
and 21, 1918, at Burlington, Iowa. 
Remy Hall, one of the finest in the 
city, will be the meeting place. Do not 
forget the dates. A full program will 
appear in February. 

JOHN C. BULL, Sec.-Treas. 


Tupelo Honey Exchange. — Bee- 
keepers are taking an increased in- 
terest in organization, the best evi- 
dence of which was the Tupelo 
Honey Exchange, which came as the 
result of the meeting held at Wewa- 
hitchka, Fla., by Georgia and Florida 
beekeepers of the Apalachicola river. 
J. J. Wilder, of Cordele, who was 
elected President, was the principal 
mover in the work and was assisted 
by Kennith Hawkins, of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. It is un- 
derstood that Mr. Hawkins plans to 
spend several weeks in the State, 
working on the organization of the 
beekeepers for foul brood eradica- 
tion. 

The officers who were named were 
J. J. Wilder, Cordele, Ga., President ; 
L. L. Lanier, Dalkeith, Fla., Vice 
President; J. R. Hunter, Wawahitch- 
ka, Fla., Secretary; J. O. Hallman, 
Helena, Ga., Treasurer, and J. K. Is- 
bell, Wewahitchka, Fla., manager. 
The directors are: J. J. Wilder, G. G. 
Hensler, C. F. Glenn, H. E. Rich, R. 
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J. Read, F. T. Branch and W. B. 
Bradley, of Florida and Georgia. 


The Kansas Meetings.——A member 
of the staff of the American Bee 
Journal enjoyed the opportunity to 
attend the meetings of the Arkansas 
Valley Beekeepers’ Association, which 
met at Wichita Nov. 23-24, and the 
Northwest Kansas at Manhattan on 
Nov. 26. The beekeepers of Kansas 
are wide awake and propose to keep 
their State in the front rank. Three 
sectional meetings are held which 
make it possible for many to attend 
who would not attend the State meet- 
ing, as well as stimulating interest in 
the State convention. 

Dr. A. D. Raffingon was elected 
President of the Arkansas Valley As- 
sociation, J. A. Nininger Vice Presi- 
dent, and Prof. A. W. Jones Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. O. J. Jones and E. 
W. Jewell were elected Directors. 

The Northwest Kansas Association 
elected Prof. G. H. Failyer President, 
W. E. Axtell Vice President and 
Harry A. Huff Secretary. 

A feature of the Wichita meeting 
was a honey luncheon served by the 
class in cookery at the Friend Uni- 
versity. Everything served was 
cooked with honey or seasoned with 
it in some way. It was a most de- 
lightful occasion. 

Animated discussions followed the 
various papers, which indicated a 
lively interest in the subjects  dis- 
cussed. In some sections of the 
State the beekeepers have secured 
a good honey crop, which is selling 
readily at good prices. Both meet- 
ings were well attended. 


Make Bees Comfortable. — Failure 
to insulate the bottom of the hive 
largely offsets the value of insula- 
tion around the hive in the outdoor 
wintering of bees, according to the 
Chief of the Bureau of Entomology 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Experiments conducted 
with a number of insulated hives 
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THE WRIGHT APIARY, where the Eastern New York meeting was held. Large honey 
house in the middle, house for combs on the left, with a background of basswoods. 


showed that much heat was lost from 
the unprotected hive bottom. 
Beekeepers have repeatedly claimed 
that excessive insulation is even more 
detrimental in winter than insuf- 
ficient insulation, because of the fail- 
ure of the colony to warm up on 
bright days. To test this theory, a 
colony was packed in the fall with 
16 inches of sawdust on all sides, top 
and bottom. Temperature records 
were made at frequent intervals ev- 
ery day throughout the winter and 
spring. The colony remained in ex- 
cellent condition in every respect 
throughout the winter, being little 
affected by high winds, and after 
brood rearing began it built up with 
great rapidity. Then, to continue ob- 
servations on the effect of insulation 
on the building up of the colony, the 
packing was allowed to remain all 
summer. Except for the impossi- 
bility of manipulating the colony, it 
remained in excellent condition. It 





W. D. WRIGHT ADDRESSING THE EASTERN NEW YORK MEETING 


seems clear, therefore, that beekeep- 
ers need not fear detrimental results 
from abundant insulation at any sea- 
son of the year. 


Kansas State Meeting—The Kan- 
sas State Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold their annual meeting in To- 
peka, January 8 and 9. 

O. A. KEENE, Sec’y. 


Price Committee of Chicago-North- 
western Association.—At the conven- 
tion of the Chicago-Northwestern 
Beekeepers’ Association held in Chi- 
cago Nov. 30-Dec. 1, the following im- 
portant resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas, The committee appointed 
at the 1916 meeting of this association 
for the purpose of investigating con- 
ditions for marketing honey and for 
recommending to producers a sched- 
ule of minimum prices for the season 
1917, has performed its work to the 
satisfaction of the association, re- 
sulting in more fair and more uni- 
form prices to the producer; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the work of the 
committee be continued throughout 
the season of 1918 and extended as 
far as the funds of the association 
will permit, and that the President be 
empowered to appoint the members 
of such committee. 

The following were appointed as 
Committee on Prices for 1918: 

John C. Bull, Secretary-Treasurer 
Chicago-Northwestern Beekeepers’ 
Association, Valparaiso, Ind; E. D. 
Townsend, Northstar, Mich.; L. C. 
Dadant, Hamilton, Ill.; Edward Has- 
singer, Jr., Greenville, Wis. : 

In discussion of the resolution it 
was shown that the purpose of the 
committee is not to boost prices to 
an unreasonable or exhorbitant fig- 
ure, but to keep producers informed 
in regard to reasonable retail prices 
for their product and in this way to 
endeavor to overcome the practice 
among uninformed beekeepers of re- 
tailing honey at or below wholesale 
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or jobbing prices. A canvass of the 
members of the association present 
at the convention showed that nearly 
all were obtaining for their honey 
prices not less than those recom- 
mended by the committee, whereas, 
a year ago a similar canvass showed 
selling prices varying from 10c to 25c 
a pound. 

All interested in receiving reports 
and price recommendations of the 
committee should write to Mr. Bull. 

E. S. MILLER, Pres. 


Meeting of Ontario County Bee- 
keepers——The Ontafio County Bee- 
keepers’ Society cf New York will 
hold its regular meeting in Canandai- 
gua court house on Tuesday, Jan. 15, 
1918. F. GREINER, Sec’y. 


Missouri Apicultural Society (In- 
corporated)—The fifteenth annual 
meeting of the Missouri Apicultural 
Society, being the third as an incor- 
porated body, will be held in Colum- 
bia, Mo., during Farmers’ Week, Jan. 
15 to 18, 1918. The following program 
has been prepared and important 
business will be transacted. All mem- 
bers are urged to attend and to bring 
others interested in beekeeping. 

Tuesday, Jan. 15—“Spraying and 
Bees,” T. J. Talbert; “Some Adversi- 
ties in Beekeeping,” E. E. Tyler; “Ex- 
tension Beekeeping,” K. C. Sullivan; 
“Fruit Growing and Bees,” E. H. Fa- 
vor. Inspection of Department Api- 
ary. 

Wednesday, Jan. 16—“Extracted vs. 
Comb Honey,” J. F. Diemer; “History 
of Missouri Beekeeping,” R. A. Hole- 
kamp; “Missouri Honey Plants,” H. 
B. Parks; “Commercial Production of 
Comb Honey,” A. B. Crandall. Dem- 
onstration in handling bees under 
screen, extracting honey and prep- 
aration of hives and hive fixtures, E. 
E. Tyler, L. Haseman, A. H. Hollinger 
and K. C. Sullivan. “Commercial 


Beekeeping,” C. P. Dadant. Business 
meeting. 
Thursday, Jan. 17—“Thirty-three 


Years in Beekeeping,” Wm. J. Pres- 
ton; “Beekeeping in Japan,” George 
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O. Shinji; “Using Honey to Save 
Sugar,” Louise Stanley; “The Chem- 
istry of Honey,” Prof. W. G. Brown; 
“The Anatomy of the Honey Bee,” A. 
H. Hollinger. Demonstration in 
handling bees under a screen, E. E. 
Tyler. Question Box, W. C. Camp- 
bell. Business meeting and election 
of officers at 3 p. m. 

Friday, Jan. 18—“Wintering Bees,” 
H. M. Fort; “Shipping and Marketing 
Honey,” George Conaway; “Queen 
Rearing,” A. V. Small; “Farm Bee- 
keeping,” L. Haseman; “Missouri 
Beekeepers,” A. D. Wolfe. Annual 
Farmers’ Week banquet at 8 o’clock, 
at which a special table for beekeep- 
ers will be reserved. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Bureau of Markets 


Semi-Monthly Market News Bulletin 
Honey arrivals since last report: 


Keokuk, lowa—20 Pounds Missouri. 

Hamilton, I11.—2,500 pounds Minne- 
sota. 

Medina, Ohio—5,995 pounds Michi- 
gan, 11,040 pounds New York, 30,900 
pounds Oregon, 3,016 pounds Ohio. 
Telegraphic Reports From Today’s 

Markets—Jobbing Prices 

(In many markets in the honey 
trade the term “jobber” is commonly 
applied to the original receiver who 
buys direct from the grower in carlot 
quantities. However, in these reports 
we use the term “wholesale carlot re- 
ceiver” to designate the carlot pur- 
chaser, while the term “jobber” refers 
to the dealer who buys in less than 
carlot quantities from the carlot re- 
ceiver and who sells direct to retail- 
ers. The prices quoted in this report 
represent the prices at which the 
“wholesale carlot receivers” sell to 
the “jobbers.”) 

Note: Arrivals receipts 

Prices 


include 


during preceding two-weeks. 
represent current quotations. 

Chicago—Receipts 
very light. 
firm. 


and ___ supplies 
Demand good, market 
Stock from nearby States: 








PART OF THE APIARY OF A. L. BEAUDIN IN 
COLONIES IN THE SPRING, MR. BEAUDIN 


UEBEC. BEGINNING WITH 250 
INISHED WITH 400 COLONIES 


AND HARVESTED 26,000 POUNDS OF EXTRACTED HONEY. 
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Comb honey, fancy clover and bass- 
wood, 22-24c per pound; off grades as 
low as 18c; extracted in tins, best 
15%4-16% per pound; California, am- 
ber mostly 16%c per pound. Bees- 
wax: Supplies practically exhausted, 
no sales reported. 

Denver—Approximately 900 cases 
comb, 15,000 pounds extracted. De- 
mand and movement good; market 
firm. Comb honey: Colorado, white, 
quality and condition generally good; 
24-section cases No. 1, $4.05, No. 2, 
$3.65. Extracted honey, white to light 
amber, l6c per pound. Beeswax: Re- 
ceipts light. Price to producer, 40c. 

Kansas City—No ffresh arrivals; 
light demand, movement moderate, 
market firm, few sales. All sales in 
small lots. Comb honey: Colorados: 
white, quality and condition good, 
No. 1, $4.35; No. 2, $4.20 per 24-section 
case. Extracted honey, Colorado, 
quality and condition generally good; 
white and extra light amber, mostly 
15c per pound; dark, no sales report- 
ed. Beeswax: Receipts light; light 
demand, market firm; all sales in 
small lots; few sales, 30-35c per 
pound. 

Minneapolis—Local receipts very 
light; supplies moderate; demand 
moderate; market firm; all sales in 


small lots. Comb honey: Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, white, 24-section 
cases, $4.50-5.00; 12-section cases 


mostly $2.25. Extracted honey: Min- 
nesota, white in 10, 20 and 60-pound 
pails, mostly 19c per pound. Beeswax, 
no sales reported. 

St. Paul—Receipts, one box, and 
one crate Minnesota comb honey (to- 
tal weight 140 pounds), and two casks 
of Wisconsin extracted honey weigh- 
ing 1,530 pounds. Demand moderate, 
market firm; few sales reported. All 
sales in small lots. Comb honey: 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, white, 24- 
section cases mostly $4.50. Extracted, 
no sales reported. Beeswax: no sales. 

New York—Arrivals, 256 barrels 
Porto Rican, 6 barrels Florida. Sup- 
plies light; market steady. Extract- 
ed honey: West Indies, $1.50 1.60 per 
gallon. Beeswax: 40 bags Porto 
Rican arrived. Demand good; mar- 
ket steady. Yellow, 37-38c per pound; 
dark, 36-37c per pound. 

St. Louis—No fresh cariot arrivals. 
Supplies light. Practically none being 
sold. Extracted honey: In cans, 
light amber, 12c per pound; in bar- 
rels, 11%c per pound. Comb honey: 
No sales reported. Beeswax: Sup- 
plies practicaly exhausted; no sales 
reported. 

Philadelphia—23 kegs, 2 barrels, 
mostly from New York, and approxi- 
mately 300 cases local comb arrived. 
Practically no sales. Very active de- 
mand; market very strong. Comb 
honey: Few sales; light amber, 22c 
per pound. Beeswax: No sales; no 
offerings. 

Cincinnati—Extracted honey: One 
car California, 4 barrels from Florida. 
Comb honey: 1 car Colorado. De- 


mand and movement good; market 


very strong. Extracted honey: Do- 
mestic light amber, 16-17c per pound; 
orange and white sage, 18c per pound. 
Comb honey: Fancy white, heavy, 
$5.00-5.75; No. 1. white, heavy, $4.75 
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per 24-section case. Beeswax: De- 
mand moderate; market steady; av- 
erage yellow, 38c to 40c per pound. 
Extracted honey from Porto Rico: 
dark amber, 15c per pound. 


There was an old man named Miller, 
(Dr. C. C. for a filler), 

He was filled with bee lore 

Till he couldn’t hold more; 

He’s a regular bee-lore distiller. 





‘Western New York Honey Produc- 
ers’ Association Meeting.—The fourth 
annual meeting of the Western New 
York Honey Producers’ Association 
was held at the Genesee Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N: Y., Nov. 13 and 14, 1917. Af- 
ter the various reports were read and 
approved the following subjects were 
ably handled by their respective sup- 
porters. 

“Wax Rendering,” by O. L. Her- 
shiser, of Kenmore, N. Y. He pointed 
out as the best way intermittent 
pressure under boiling water. He 
also advised using very small 
amounts of sulphuric acid to help 
cleanse the wax. 

‘J. L. Byer, of Markham, Canada, 
spoke on beekeeping as a_ business 
and showed that beekeeping was not 
a get-rich business, but rather one of 
modest inclinations. 
good beekeeper must be a nature 
lover, a keen observer, have pa- 
tience, and, last but not least, must 
like his work. 

. Mr. S. D. House, of Camillus, N. Y., 
spoke on “Producing Fancy Comb 
Honey.” He likes to have a queen of 
the previous season’s autumn rearing, 
preparedness of both man and bees 
to the best possible point, and pre- 
fers a super of a lesser number of 
sections than is ordinary, for his hive 
only containing 21 sections. He pro- 
duces some extracted honey at the 
close of the season rather than a lot 
of unfilled sections. 

_Mr. Charles Stewart, of Johnstown, 
N. Y., spoke on “Rearing Good 
Queens.” Beekeepers do not appre- 
ciate the value of having a few 
queens in the yard to draw on at any 
time to use. He emphasized that 
good breeders be used, some that are 
good honey gatherers, gentle, resist- 
ant to foulbrood, and always to se- 
lect the best. 

Mr. H. H. Root, of Medina, Ohio, 
spoke on “Shall We Keep More Bees, 
Better Bees, or Keep Bees Better?” 
He laid stress on the point that we 
should keep as many bees as possible 
for profit and to produce as much 
honey as possible, especially in these 
times of National Conservation. He 
thought there was a limit to the 
amount of bees a man can keep 
profitably. 

Mr. J. L. Byer spoke on “Preparing 
for a Crop of Honey.” Young queens, 
young bees, hive solid with stores to 
go into winter quarters; these will 
cause good wintering, which must 
precede the crop. He does not advise 
uniting weak colonies in spring, but 
rather ‘build up medium ones with 
them if possible, to get as many as 
possible strong for the honey flow. 

“Bee Diseases” were taken up by 


A man to be a. 
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Mr. Chas. Stewart and Mr. House. 
Discussions and questions followed 
each speaker. 
The following officers were elected: 
Mr. J. H. Sprout, Lockport, N. Y., 





Dr. MILLERS 4 ANSWERS= 
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President; Dr. G. J. Hearne, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Vice President, and Mr. 
Howard Myers, of Youngstown, N. 
Y., Secretary-Treasurer. 
WILLIAM VOLLMER. 
| 









Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, IL~. 
He does NOT answer Dee-keeving auestions by mail. 


It is inferred that all readers have access to the book “A Thousand Answers to Beekeeping 
Questions.” This will avoid duplication in answering, as the book contains answers to practically 
all questions ordinarily asked on beekeeping. Subjects not specifically treated, or which are not 
clear to the reader will be further explained in this department at the request of any subscriber. 


Shake Swarming—Natural Swarming 

1. Aside from the advantage of being able 
to attend to the work at a more convenient 
time, what advantage is ther: in shake-swarm- 
ing as compared with natura! swarming? In 
other words, does the artificial method give 
petter results, and if so, will you please tell us 
just why? 

2. In natural swarming is it a safe proceed- 
ing and entirely practical to return to the pa- 
rent hive both prir-e and afterswarms in order 
to p event increase of colonies? 

8. In natural swarming, when returning the 
bees to the parent hive, should either queen- 
cel's or issuing queen be destroyed, and at 
what stage of the proceeding? 

MICHIGAN. 


Answers.—1. Aside from having things un- 
der your own contiol and avoiding the necessi- 
ty f£ watc-ing fo1 swarms, I’m not sure there 
is any advantage in shaking swarms. 

2. Yes, if you return the swarm as often 
as it issues, there will finally be left in the 
hive only one virgin, and there will be no more 
swarming. This plan was formerly the ortho- 
dox thing io do, but it may involve a good 
many times returning, provided no cells are 
killed. 

8. At the time of returning the swarm, 
kill the old queen and all but one queen-cell. 
A better way, although a little more trouble- 
some, is this: Kill the old queen upon return- 
ing the first swarm (if the queen is clipped you 
will likely find her on the ground, and the 
swarm will return itself). Then, beginning a 
week later, put your ear to the hive each eve- 
ning until you hear the young queen piping, 
and the next morning kill all the cells in the 
hive. 


Queen Rearing, Etc. 

1. In Iowa how .ate will a swarm leave the 
hive and fly away? 

2. If you take the queen and a small bunch 
of bees out of the old hive, will the bees build 
a queen-cell and rear a queen all right? 

3. I want to increase my colonies just so 
they get enough honey for themselves; what 
would be your plan to increase them? 

4. Will any worker-egg put in a prepared 
queen-cell hatch cut a queenbee 

5. Would it be all right to put a queen-ex- 
cluder on top of the hive and drum out all 
the bees but the queen and a small bunch. and 
divide up the ones you drum out? Would the 
queen stay and work in the old hive? 

6. Which would be the best honey location, 
on rolling land with quite a little white clover 
and dandelions, a few fruit trees and quite a 
few willows, or down by the river with lots of 
willows and basswood and very few fruit 
trees and white clover? 

7. Do colonies rear their own queens when 
the old one dies? 

How do you switch the hives around to 
make the bees build a queen-cell and rear their 
own queen? IOWA. 


Answers.—1. As a rule a colony is not like- 
ly to swarm in Iowa after July, but there may 
be an occasional swarm in August, and in 
rare cases a fool swarm will issue even in 
September or October. 

2. Yes, at a tin.c when eggs and brood are 
present, 


3. I don’t know. In some places, in some 
seasons, there is ro plan by which you could 
increase without loss, for there is not enough 
harvest to supply the colony for winter, let 
alone supplying any increase. I suppose you: 
idea is to get the largest increase possible. You 
might divide each colony into a numb.r of 
nuclei, but that’s a risky business, for if the 
season should be poor they would not get 
enough to build up for winter. A safer plan 
would be to make up colonies having as many 
as four frames of brood at the start, drawing 
the brood and bees not from ony one colony, 
but from different colonies, in no case leaving 
any colony with less than four brood. Then 
if the flow should stop at any minute, you 
would have no weaklings on hand. 

4. Not always. You are likely to have many 
failures, and will probably succeed better with 
young larve than with eggs. 

5. Yes, the queen would be likely to do the 
best she could with what she had left. But 
whether it would -be “all right” would depend 
on what you did with the bees you took away, 
and I’m just a little afraid of what you might 
do. 

6. As you put it, it would be hard to say, 
but in general it would be better to go for the 
most clover. 

7. Yes, if she dies at a time when eggs or 
young brood are present. 

8. No switching is needed. Just take away 
the queen at about swarming time, and the 
bees will do the rest. 


Natural Comb Brittle—Queen Laying 
—Nurse Bees 


1. Why is natural comb more brittle than 
manufactured comb-foundation, at the same 
temperature? 

2. What is the relative conductivity of heat 
of beeswax, water being taken at 1. as a 
standard? 

3. Assuming that a strong colony be made 
queenless and ripe queen-cell be given; 
that the queen hatch and mate and prove nor- 
mal in every way; and that there be emerging 
brood sufficient to nurse the brood of a vig- 
orous queen; how long from the time of her 
hatching would it be before the queen would 
be at her full capacity at egg-laying? In other 
words, when would she be at her full ma- 
turity? 

4. Assuming that I give a pound of newly- 
hatched bees and a strong, vigorous queen to 
a queenless coiony with a large force of field 
bees, would the pound of nurse-bees be enough 
to nurse all the brood she could produce, say 
until the first of it be sealed? If not, can you 
give a fair estimate of the approximate num- 
ber or measure nurse-bees required, either 
in number, pounds «r any other way? 

WASHINGTON. 

Answers.—l. I don’t know. You know 
iron is annealed, making it soft and tough; 
perhaps wax goes through some process when 
used for foundation, having the same effect. 

2. Beeswax is poor conductor of-heat as 
compared with water; but I don’t know that I 


ever saw exact figures given for it, 
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8. Under the conditions you name, the 
queen would begin laying hardly later than ten 
days after emerging from her cell; possibly in 
eight days. I don’t know how long after she 
begins laying she reaches her maximum, and 
wish some one would tell us. My guess would 
be not more than ne day. That would make 
her at full maturity when nine to eleven days 
old. But that guess of “one day” may be con- 
siderably off: 

4. I don’t know enough to answer defi- 
nitely. I’m inclined, however to the opinion 
that all the brood an average queen could pro- 
duce up to the time of the sealing of the first 
of it would be properly fed if a pound of 
newly hatched. bees were added. At that it 
might be hard to prove that some of the 
fielders did not turn in and help on the feed- 
ing. 





Bees in Frost-Proof Building for 
Winter 


An old patriarck in our town dreamed of 
an idea concerning a bee-house, so he began. 
Being somewhat of a carpenter, he did his own 
work. He built a house 6x13x10 feet; he put 
8 inches of sawdust packing all around it to 
make it frost proof. He left a bee-entrance 
at the side, entire width up near the eaves. 
His door also contained 8 inches of sawdust, 
in other words his door is as thick as his 
walls. He worked for weeks putting in 
frames that were stationary. Then he placed 
five hives of bees up near the roof, removed 
the covers and thought his task was over, the 
bees would do the rest, and after the bees had 
filled it full he would swing back the huge 
door and cut great chunks of pure white 
honey. His hopes were futile. The bees re- 
fused to leave their brood-chambers to any 
great extent. 

Recently I rente1 his bee-house and stored 

25 swarms for the winter. Now tell me if 
I made a mistake. I placed a thermometer in- 
side and he writes me it stands at 53 degrees 
when it is 35 degrees outside. We believe 
the house to be fiost proof. There is a bee- 
eritrance five-eighths of an inch by four feet 
near the eaves and a small space one-third of 
an inch under the door. Will that give them 
sufficient ventilation? The hives all face the 
door and on warm days he will open it so 
they can get a flight. Or do they need it? 
They had a good flight November 22. They 
can’t get out at the five-eighths in. by four 
ft. entrance and the room is perfectly dark 
with door closed. This is near Baker, Ore., 
where it gets 36 degrees below zero at times, 
but not of long duration, but there will be 
zero weather now for three months. We gen- 
erally have a Chinook wind in February; then 
the bees get a flight. 

I averaged 90 pounds of extracted honey to 
the colony this ye.r. I beat Dr. Miller; sold 
it for 25 cents a pint. 

We have white clover, alsike, alfalfa, sweet 
clover and Rocky Mountain bee plant. The 
alfalfa meadows are covered with dandelion 
all through May and until the middle of June. 
The bees are generally carrying pollen from 
the alders by the middle of March with a 
snowdrift behind the hives four feet high. But 
they didn’t do it this year. It was nearer the 
first of May before they got any pollen. A 
friend of mine in Baker averaged 176 pounds 
extracted honey, or had 6,000 pounds from 
384 hives. We beat Idaho Mine would have 
done as well had I stayed at home and given 
them room. I am working in a gold mine. I 
even worked at mine from the time I put the 
supers on until I extracted. We lost 60 per 
cent of our bees last winter; gave them no 
protection. REGO 


Answer.—I don’t know how your bees will 
come out. December 2 the temperature was 
53 degrees, and if the building is frost-proof, 
as stated, it should stand at that. As the bees 
usually gather pollen py the middle of March, 
the confinement would probably be no later 
than that, making the time of imprisonment 
three and one-half months or less. My guess 
would be that at a steady temperature of 53, 
degrees they should stand nicely three and 
one-half months’ confinement without need of 
a flight. I am skeptical, however, about that 
“frost-proof” business. Even with your thick 
walls, the temperature will inevitably become 
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lower until it reaches the average oi the out- 
side temperature, and I’m afraid that in con- 
siderably less than three and one-half months 
it will be down to a point where it will be 
hard for the bees to keep up the proper tem- 
perature in the cluster. 

If the temperature stands at 53 degrees 
the bees should be so nearly dormant that the 
ventilation will be aundant. If it gets 
colder, so that the bees will be quite active, 
I’m not so sure. If the bees have a flight 
while in the building, that will help, provided 
you can get them to fly and return to their 
own hives, as to which there may be question. 

In the past such buildings have been used, 
sometimes with success, perhaps oftener with 
failure. 


Keeping Queen Below Super—Swarm 
Prevention 


1. I have fifty colonies of bees and am 
running my apiary for comb and extracted 
honey. I have one shallow extracting super 
for each hive, with Hoffman frames; top-bars 
are one-fourth of an inch thick. In the spring, 
when the honey flow is starting, I give each 
colony one extracting super, then when they 
have made a fair showing gathering honey 
I raise the super and give each one a super 
containing one-pound sections with full sheets 
of foundation in each section. The important 
question to me is, will the bees carry pollen 
into the section, or will the queen get into the 
comb-honey super and raise brood there? I 
don’t use queen excluders and thought per- 
haps this comb-honey super would keep the 
queer from going into the extracting super. 
Would it be bette to leave the extracting su- 
per next to the brood-chamber and put the 
comb-honey super on it? Would the bees be 
more apt to put pollen in the one-pound sec- 
tions over thin top-bars than the over thick 
ones? If you were running my apiary, 
equipped as I am, state just how you would 
manage it. 

2. When one doesn’t want any natural 
swarm, how would this plan work? When you 
find a colony preparing to swarm, catch the 
queen and put her in a cage; then remove all 
queen-cells containing eggs or anything else; 
leave the queen caged for ten days, then ex- 
amine the colony and kill all queen-cells, then 
release the queen. Would this prevent swarm- 
ing? | Or would it be better to let the queen 
remain in the cage for a longer period than 
ten days? If so, how long? 

8. How long can a fertile queen be left in 
her own hive without injury to herself of to 
the .colony. Also, where would you advise 
leaving the caged queen,just inside the en- 
trance under the frames, or between two 
frames of brood, oz elsewhere? 

ANSWERS.—1. I’m not sure just how it 
would work to have sections over extracting 
supe. and no excluders, having had no ex- 
perience in that line. The queen is less likely 
to go up into shallow extracting-combs than 
into deep ones, so you have an advanntage at 
that point. She rafely goes up into a section- 
super, provided the sect'ons are filled with 
worker-foundation. So, if the qneen has not 
already gone up into the extracting-super when 
a section-super is placed under it, I think the 
chances might be good that she would not en- 
ter the sections. If, however, there should be 
brood in the extracting combs. when they are 
put up, the queen would likely enter the sec- 
tions. If the sections were put on top of the 
extracting combs. I should not expect the 
queen to go up. In any case pollen is not 
likely to be carried up if the queen does not 
go up. ; 

You ask how I would run your apiary. In 
these days, when the government is urging 
food conservation and the greatest amount of 
production, I should run for extracted honey 
entirely, or if I should want some sections I 
should run one or more of the strongest colo- 
nies for comb honey entirely. 

2. Caging the cueen for ten days (which is 
better than a longer or shorter time) would at 
least delay warming, and in a large number 
of cases prevent it entirely. 
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8. A queen might be caged probably a 
month without harm to her, but it would 
hardly be so well for the colony to have her 
caged more than ten days. 


Feeding Foulbrood Honey 

1. I have some honey taken from foulbrood 
hives. It has been boiled hard for half an 
hour with equal amount of water. I under- 
stand this is perfectly safe to feed back to 
the bees. I also understand that it is not safe 
to feed it in the winter, as it is likely to cause 
dysentery. When and how can I feed this 
with safety.? 

2. Should this ode sealed the same as ex- 
tracted honey for keeping some time, or would 
it keep in an ordinary jar with paper cover? 

ILLINOIS. 

ANSWERS.—1. Boiling does not make it un- 
safe for winter food, unless it is burned. But 
unless absolutely necessary to prevent starva- 
tion, it is best never to feed in winter. After 
bees get to flying in spring it may be fed the 
same as any honey. ~ 

2. It will keep as well as any honey with- 
out sealing, unless so thin as to sour. After 
you have boiled it if it is thinner than ordi- 
nary honey, allow it to continue with moderate 
heat until it is as thick as good honey should 
be, taking care that it does not burn. A safe 

















FOR RENT—My home of 2% acres, 1% miles 

south of Bureau, Ill., on the I V. W. road; 
6-room dwelling, work shop and storeroom; 
barn, corncribs, chicken house and outdoor ce- 
ment cellar; good well and cistern; plum or- 
chard, grapes, apple, cherry, peach and pear 
trees; two good garden plots. Fine chicken 
farm and one of the best bee locations in IIli- 
nois, and home of the late R. A. Elliston, who 
was a large honey producer. For information 
address Mrs. R. A. Elliston, 357 Grand Ave., 
Aurora, Iil. 





FOR SALE—Wishing to retire from active 

business, I offer for sale 300 colonies bees 
in 8 and 10-frame L. hives; 750 full depth ex- 
tracting supers, with combs; 400 section honey 
supers; 300 honey boards; 75 escape boards; 
eight-frame power extractor, with honey pump; 
four H. P. gasoline engine; saw with dado, 
planer heads and attachments for making sup- 
plies; a complete apiary in No. 1 condition; 
good location. 1917 crop was 14 tons honey. 
Will also sell my home place of ten acres, 5- 
room house and No. 1 improvements, near to 
a $5,000 schoolhouse. ill sell home sep- 
arately and give terms. J. R. Marlow, 

R. D. No. 1, Weiser, Idaho. 








Bigger 
Fruit Profits 








The fruit grower of today is reap- 
ing his greatest profits by keeping 
in close touch with the progress of 
the industry and developments. 


Green’s 


American Fruit Grower 
“The National Fruit Journal of America’”’ 


through its many articles on grow- 
ing, marketing and related subjects, 
points the way to bigger fruit profits. 
A sample copy will be sent you on 
request; better still, take advantage 
of our r-te of 


3 Years for $1.00 


which brings you 386 copies of 
Green’s American Fruit Grower— 
filled from cover to cover with 
money-making suggestions. 


GREEN’S AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Chicago, Illinois 
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QUEENS BEES 





January 





QUEENS 


Three Banded and Golden Italians; the best of either 


They are hustlers; gentle to handle; cap their honey white; are very resistant to European foulbrood. We have added Mr. B. M. Carraway’s 
queen-rearing outfit to ours and have with us one of his assistants, so can fill all orders promptly. Had fine success shipping bees last season in 


our newly devised cage and method of feeding, a number of shipments going as far as Idaho and Wyoming. Mr. R. B. Mills, Corinth, N. Y 











wrote, “Bees arrived in fine shape, not 50 dead bees to the cage, 2-Ib. size.” Satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed. Get your order in early. 
Reference: The Guaranty State Bank, Robstown, Texas, or the City National Bank, Corpus Christi, Texas. 

1 6 12 50 100 
Untested Queens $1.15 $ 6.35 $11.50 $43.70 $ 85.00 Add price of 
Select Tested 2.50 11.50 20.70 74.75 138.00 Queens wanted 
Bees, one-pound package =. 206 9.80 18.40 74.75 138.00 to packages. 
Bees, two-pound package 2.90 17.25 83.95 182.25 240.00 





CIRCULAR FREE. 


NUECES COUNTY APIARIES, Calallen, Texas 








THE CAMBPELL SYSTEM OF SOIL CULTURE 


Everybody knows Campbell, the father of dry farming. Everybody knows that he 
started this great movement for Scientific Farming that is ch nging the desert into a gar- 
den. But everybody does not know that there is a great school, the 


CAMPBELL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF SOIL CULTURE 


where the Campbell System of Scientific Soil Tillage and Crop Growing are taught by 
mail, where a thorough knowledge of Scientific Agriculture can be secured without leav- 
ing home, at a very small expense. If yOu are a farmer or expect to be a farmer, send 
for the Campbell literature, Campbell’s Scientific Farmer, the Campbell manuals and a 


325 Broadway - 





catalog of the Campbell Correspondence School. Sample copy and catalog free. Address 


CAMPBELL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


- Billings, Montana 
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‘The CANADIAN HORTICULTURIST 
AND BEEKEEPER 


The only bee publication in Canada 


It is the official organ of the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association, and has incorporated 


q 


with it the former Canadian Bee Journal. 


Beekeeping and Horticulture in its various branches are effectively combined to form 
a live, attractive and practical monthly magazine. k 

Well illustrated and up-to-date. Subscription price postpaid. 

United States, $1.25 a year. 
Sample copy sent free on request. 


The Horticultural Publishing Co., Limited, Peterboro, Ont., Can. 


4 Canada, $1.00 a year. 
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Foreign, $1.50 a year. 
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HONEY JARS 


We carry several styles of honey jars, the 
most popular being the 1-lb. screw cap at $6.50 
a gross. If you need shipping cases, we have 
them. Catalog of supplies mailed upon applica- 
tion. 


We have a fair stock of light amber and am- 
ber honey. Write for prices. 


I. J. STRINGHAM 
105 Park Place, New York 


Home Apiary: Glen Cove, L. I. 





BEE-SUPPLIES 


Let Us Figure With You 


We know we can satisfy you on price and 
quality. Write for catalog. 


c. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co. 
Dept. S., Kansas City, Missouri 





Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of mak- 
ing a new kind of paint without the use of oil. 
He calls it Powdrpaint. It comes in the 
form of a dry powder and all that is required 
is cold water to make a paint weather proof, 
fire proof, sean and durable for outside or 
inside painting. It is the cement principle ap- 
plied to paint. It adheres to any surface, wood, 
stone or brick, spreads and looks like oil paint 
and costs about one-fourth as much. 


Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 23 
North Street, Adams, N. Y., and he will send 
you a free trial package, also color card and 
full information showing you how you can save 
a good many dollars. rite today. 





Save Money 


Let me figure on your wants in Bee Supplies. 
Let me order them shipped from factory direct 
to you at less than wholesale prices. Send me 


list of wants. 
W. D. SOPER, 
4 The Bee and Honey Man, 
Beeswax wanted. Jackson, Mich. 


DPUDUDPD DDR 





of WEBSTED’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARIES are in use by business 


men, engineers, bankers, judges, archi- 
tects, physicians, farmers, teachers, li- 
brarians, clergymen, by successful 
men and women the world over. 


ARE YOU EQUIPPED TO WIN? 


The New International is an all-knowing 
teacher, a universal question answerer. 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 2700 Pages. 6000 
Illustrations. Colored Plates. 30,000 Geograph- 


ical Subjects. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 
Regular and India-Paper Editions. 
Write for Spec- 
imen Pages, Il- 
‘| lustrations, etc. 
' Free, a set of 
& Pocket Maps if 
, you name this 
ie) Paper. 
| 6G 
MERRIAM 


C0., 


Springfield. 
Mass. 


Sax SX SX exXexexmxexexeXexexXexexSx Ox ex ex Sx ax ex ex ex ex Sxexexexexexe 








PAT. APPLIED FOR 


C.0. BRUNO NAILING DEVICE 


Made for the Huffman Brood Frames, A combined 
Nailing, Wiringand Wedge Clamping Device. Does 
the work in half the time. Has been tried and is 
guaran todoaccurate work. Makes theframes 
ready in one handling. Price $6.50. 

_ Complete directions for operating are furnished 
with each device. 

Manufactured by C. O. BRUNO 
1413 South West Street, Rockford, Illinois 



















Beekeeper’s Guide, by A. J. Cook— 

This book on bees is also known as 
the *“* Manual of the Apiary.” It is in- 
structive and interesting, as well as 
practically scientific. It has 544 pages 
and 295 illustrations. Bound in cloth. 
Price, postpaid, $1.20; or with a year's 
subscription to the American Bee 

ournal, both for $1.80. 


ay i 
Oot oe ein ete oe te ee ee on ent ee ea nev anon Ven VonVonVon eaten Van ra¥,® 
oe oe oe on ee oe oe ie he oe oe oe oe oe eC eS? 

Da SAPP IAEA EA TRAPPED 


We handle the finest line of Bee Supplies. 
Send for our 68-page catalog. Our prices will 
interest you. 


The Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association 
1424 Market Street, Denver, Colo, 
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Classified Department 


Advertisements in this department will be 
inserted at 15 cents per line, with no discounts 
of any kind. Notices here cannot be less than 
two lines. If wanted in this department, you 
must say so when ordering. 








BEES AND QUEENS 


BEES AND QUEENS from my New Jersey 
apiary J._H. M. Cook, 
1Atf 84 Cortland St., New York City. 


TESTED leather-colored queens, $2.00; after 
June 1, $1.50; untested, $1.00; $10 per doz. 
A. W. Yates, 8 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 


VIGOROUS, prolific Italian Queens, $1.00; 6, 
$5.00, June ist. My circular gives best 

methods of introduction. A. V. Small, 
2808 Agency Road, St. Joseph, Mo. 


GOLDEN QUEENS that produce Golden 
workers of the brightest kind. I will chal- 
lenge the world on my Goldens and their 
honey-getting qualities. Price, $1 each; test- 
ed, $2; breeders, $5 and $10. 
2Att J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 


THREE-Banded and Golden Italian Queens 
and pound packages in — from the Sun- 
ny Southland. rant Anderson, 
Rio Hondo, Texas. 




















FOR SALE—1 to 100 strong 8-frame colonies 
extra fine strain Italian bees, $5 each; all 
free from disease, with stores for winter; 
Standard full-depth, self-spacing Hoffman 
frames; all straight combs in new one-story 
single-wall hives, f. o. b. here. 
Wilmer Clarke, Earlville, Madison Co. N. Y. 


MY BRIGHT Italian queens will be ready to 
ship after April 1 at $1.25 each. Send for 

price list. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 

anteed. M Bates, Greenville, Ala. 








PURE 3-banded Italian queens, untested but 
warranted, $1; 6, $5; tested, $1.50; 6, $8. 
Last year’s tested queens, clipped, $1. Good 
fat nuclei and full colonies in abundance. 
Write for price list. F. Diemer, 
Liberty, Mo. 





THREE-BANDED Italian queens from our 

hardy, vigorous strain of honey producers; 

untested, one, $1; doz., $9; nuclei and pound 
packages June 1. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
A. E. Crandal? & Son, Berlin, Conn. 





NOW is the proper time (not tomorrow) to 
place your order for bees and queens. A 
postal btings you the story of a pound package 
of bees. 
Rosedale Apiaries, J. B. Marshall & Son, 
Big Bend, La. 


BEES WANTED—From one to 100 colonies 
within 200 miles; also used equipment. 
John E Geiger, Syracuse, Kans. 


BEES AND QUEENS—What a pleasure when 

you know and I know and the bees know that 

you have placed your order to be shipped to 

you in April and May; no war prices. rite 
S. Mason, Hatch, N. M 
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Weer —aene at - ay in am, quan- 
tity, for cash or in exchange for supplies. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ti. 





CHAS. ISRAEL BROS. CO., 486 Canal St., 

New York. Established 1878. We are in 
the market for both comb and extracted honey. 
Send prices delivered New York; state the 
quantities you have and how packed, and send 
samples. 
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WANTED 


WANTED—Bees on shares; extracting outfit. 
M. Knudsen, Albert Lea, Minn. 








WANTED—Your old combs, cappings or slun.- 
gum to render into beeswax by our high 
steam pressure wax p’ 


resses. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ii. 





WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but 5c a 
pound for wax rendered. 
The Fred W. Muth Co., 
204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—Beeswax; we pay higher than mar- 

ket price for good grades light and light 

yellow wax; get our prices before disposing of 
your wax. Queea Mfg. Company, 
Falconer, N. 








WANTED—wWhite or light amber extracted 
honey in any quantity. Kindly send sample, 
tell how your honey is packed and your lowest 

cash price; also buy beeswax. s 
E. B. Rosa, Monroe, Wis. 





BE sure and include the Domestic Beekeeper 

with your list of bee journals for 1918. The 
Domestic Beekeeper will help you to dispose 
of your crop of honey without expense to you; 
also, buy your beekeeper supplies for you at 
cost. If you knew all we were doing for our 
subscribers, you would certainly be with us 
during 1918 as a subscriber. Can we have the 
pleasure of entering your name on our sub- 
scription list? Address The Domestic Bee- 
keeper, Northstar, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—White clover and _ heartsease 
blended extracted honey. Send for prices. 
W. H. Hyde, New Canton, Iil. 


SUPPLIES 


SIBERIAN FUR FARM, Hamilton, Canada, 

breeds foxes, marten, mink, ermine, skunks 
and black Siberian hares. Information and 
price list free. Write address plainly. 


FOR SALE—Cedar or pine dovetailed hives, 
also full line of supplies, including Dadant’s 

foundation. Write for satalog. 
A. E. Burdick, Sunnyside, Wash. 


YOU have likely been thinking for some time 

that you would like to have The Domestic 
Beekeep r come to you regularly each month, 
but have been putting it off for some reason or 
other We would like very much to have you 
all start in with us this next year. We are 
very sure you will not regret it if you make 
this start. To some of the early December sub- 
scribers for 1918, we will send, free, the last 
three numbers of 1917. If you expect to get 
in on this back number proposition you will 
need to be prompt in ordering, as those back 
numbers are going fast and there will be none 
when tne present supply is exhausted. Ad- 
dress, with remittance, The Domestic Beekeep- 
er, Northstar, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—500 Extracting Supers, nailed 
a 1 painted, with frames; will sell cheap. 
Stauffer, Delta, Colo. 


BERMUDA GRASS SEEv direct from grower 
30c lb. Peruvian alfalfa, the variety that 
grows during the winter, 20c. 
B. O. Hadley, P. O. Box 471, Yuma, Ariz. 


























THREE-BANDED Italians; untested queens 
in April and May, one, $1; 6, $5; 12, $9. 
Tested, $1.50 eack One-pound packages of 
bees, $1.50 each; two-pound packages, $2.50 
each. Add price of queens if wanted. If you 
want as many as 50 packages write for prices 
and discounts on early orders. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. No disease, and 
all queens purely mated. 
Cotton Belt Apiaries, Box 83, Roxton, Texas. 





GOLDEN and 3-banded Italian queens will be 
our specialty. We can also furnish Carni- 

olians. Tested $1, untested 75c each. Bees, 

per pound, $1.50; nuclei, per frame, $1.50. 

Send your order for bees early. 

C. B. Bankston & Co., Buffalo, Leon So., Tex. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 


WANTED—Comb, extracted honey, and bees- 
wax. R. A. Burnett & Co., 
6A12t 178 S. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 








GOOD second-hand shipping cases for 41%4x1% 

sections, while stock lasts at 15 cents apiece 

f. o. b. Cincinnati, in lots of 10 cases or more. 
co Weber & Co., Cincinnati, O. 


FOR SALE—A lot of comb-honey supers, 25 
and 35 cents each; mostly with sections and 
foundation; no disease. Also a large show- 
case 40 in. long, 36 in. high and 24 in. wide; 
glass on all four sides. Price $5. A light 
scale and other supplies. 
Chester E. Keister, Clarno, Wis. 


SOUTHERN BEEKEEPERS, save money on 
comb foundation Send me your beeswax to 
be worked, for cash or on shares. Terms the 
lowest, and satisfaction guaranteed. Send for 
terms. E. S. Robinson, Ft. Myers, Fila. 


HONEY LABELS 


HONEY LABELS—We have re issued a 
new and up-to-date catalog of honey labels 
and stationery. Write for your copy. eat la- 

bels and quick delivery ranteed. 
merican Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 

















$1.50 pays for a year’s subscription each to 

The Domestic Beekeeper and the American 
Bee Journal. You can order them from either 
office, as you prefer. 





IT will be the same to us whether you remit 

for The Domestic Beekeeper direct to North- 
star, Michigan, or whether you send it in with 
your subscription to the American Bee Jour- 
nal; only, be sure and include it, as we want 
every American B-e gournss subscriber to be- 
come a Domestic Beekeeper subscriber. 





WANTED—One to 100 strong colonies of 
Italian bees in 10-frante, dovetailed hives. 
Bernard Benziger, 
Beekman Terrace, Summit, N. J. 





WANTED—Extra combs shallow and dcep 
Hoffman frames. Want extracted honey. 
Send price first letter. V. O. Blaylock, 
Roxboro, N. C. 





WANTED—25 to 150 colonies of bees. 


; A. M. Eggerth, 
Gen. Deliv., Los Angeles, Calif. 





WANTED—We are looking for old bee-books, 

back numbers of the Bee Journals, issued 
prior to 1907, etc., for some of our subscribers 
who wish to complete libraries of beekeeping 
lite.ature.. Just now we want especially 
copies of Alley’s Beekeepers’ Handy Book, the 
second volume of Cheshire on Beekeeping, and 
copies of Harbison’s and Wildman’s books. 
Readers having old beebooks or bee journals 
which they no longer care for will please 
write us fully whit they have to offer, with 
prices asked. 

America. Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 





SITUATIONS 





WANTED—A queen breeder for season of 
1918; one who understands the business thor- 
oughly and is willing to help in large extract- 
ing apiaries. Only a live wire need apply; also 
a helper in yards. Answer, stating wages re- 
quired and references. W. Oates, 
Lompoc, Calif. 





WANTED—Industrious young man, fast 

worker, as a student helper in our large bee 

business for 1918 season. Truck used for out- 

yards and hauling. Apiaries located near sum- 

mer resorts. Will give results of long experi- 

ence and board and small wages. Give age, 
weight, experience and wages in first letter. 
W. A. Latshaw Co., Clarion, Mich. 





WANTED-—Situation for season of 1918 by 
an Al all-round beeman, including queen- 
raising and the combless package business. 
Fast worker; no bad habits. 
. C. Ward, Duncan, Ariz. 





WANTED—A young man to work on fruit 

farm an in apiaries all of 1918. Must have 
a clean moral cha acter, use no liquor or to- 
bacco, and be an industrious, intelligent 
worker, able to do well what he undertakes. 
Board and washing and good wages will be 
paid to man who can fill the bill, and a 
chance to learn the business from one who has 
had 40 years’ experience and has made good. 

Emil J. Baxter, 
Care of American Bee Journal, Hamilton, IIl. 





WANTED—Practical beekeeper with small 
capital, to take interest in 500 colonies of 
bees, and work them. Give references. 
G. D. Mitchell, 
1421 Josephine St., Berkeley, Calif. 





WANTED—Expert comb-honey man, with ref- 
erences, to handle 700 stands of bees. Good 
proposition to right man. 
Hagerman Valley Bee and Honey Co., 
. Hagerman, Idaho. 
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Crop Report and Market Conditions 


PASTURAGE 
At this time of the year there is relatively little that 
can be said regarding pasturage for next year. In the 
west, especially, where the main crop is from alfalfa, the 
conditions in the spring have mostly to do with prospects. 
Throughout the north, central west and east, there 
have been snows which are now melting and will gener- 
ally insure against drouth of the clover which was begin- 

ning to be feared in many localities. 


BEE CONDITIONS , 

From the questions being received at this office asking 
how to best feed bees which are short of stores there is 
an. extra large number of colonies that went into winter 
quarters without enough food to carry them over until 
the spring. Ordinarily this does not apply to the larger 
beekeeper who has seen in advance that his bees were 
supplied. Yet there are a.considerable number who, 
either through neglect or through failure to get sugar, 
are awaiting the spring with foreboding. An acute short- 
age of sugar in spring is not expected (see editorial), but 
should it occur and beekeepers fail to get food for the 
bees in spring, many bees would die outright. 

In Texas the conditions are unchanged. One of the 
most prominent beekeepers, writing from there, says: 
“Most of my bees will do well to drag a miserable exist- 
ence into spring. I have talked with beekeepers from 
adjoining counties and they tell the same story.” 

Unless Texas has rain within the next month prospects 
will be as bad as can ever be expected. 


HONEY CROP 

Practically all honey is out of the hands of producers. 
What little is left is being held to supply local demands 
or, likely, as a speculation to see how high the prices 
will go. The demand on the part of foreign governments 
has made our domestic supply the lowest in years. Then, 
too, where the sugar shortage has been most acute, 
honey has had to replace it. One party in the East who 


had bought considerable honey west to resell, wired to 
the shippers to hurry shipments through, as the sugar 
shortage was acute and honey was a necessity. 

Two large bottling firms state that they will not have 
enough honey to supply their trade through the spring 
and that when their available supply is exhausted they 
will be unable to buy in sufficient quantities to do any 
good at any price. 

Foreign buyers are still active, although the amounts 
they are now able to buy are not large. Prices paid for 
foreign shipment now exceed 15 cents f. o. b. shipping 
point for white extracted. 


HONEY PRICES 


As stated above, foreign buyers are willing to pay at 
least 15 cents for white extracted f. o. b. shipping point, 
in car lots. The domestic market exceeded this consider- 
ably. One large commission firm on the Pacific Coast has 
been offering white honey in limited quantities at 17 to 
18 cents f. o. b. coast, with amber only a cent or two 
lower. Prices have been going up regularly. 

Naturally retail prices have had to follow. One of our 
staff bought a 5-ounce tumbler of honey in the South at 
a retail store for 15 cents. 

The comb-honey market is practically bare, though 
small lots are being offered at about $5 per case. 


INCREASE FOR 1918 


The response to the government demand for more 
honey has been remarkable. All supply dealers report the 
best demand in years, with many large beekeepers ex- 
pecting to double their holdings if possible. If bees come 
out in the spring in anything like normal condition, and 
if the Southern breeders are not hampered by an unfavor- 
able a spring as in 1917, there is no doubt but that the in- 
crease in bees will be enormous, and the increase in 
honey crop over 1917 is likely to be large, especially since 
this has not been even a normal year. 











the near future and cause delays. 
may forget it if you wait. 


301 Eleventh Ave. 





Uncle Sam Says 
Eat Honey 


Save on Sugar and Help Win the War 


This will increase the now heavy demand for honey. 


It will mean money in your pocket to get a good stock of 
KRETCHMER supplies now, before prices advance further, and work 
your bees to the limit next season. Freight conditions may be bad in 


Fix up your order tonight; you 


Kretchmer Mfg.Co. 


Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


A Business Weekly 


The beekeepers need a weekly paper, giving 

a weekly review of the markets, crop condi- 
tions, shipments, imports, exports and other 
vital matters influencing the business end cf 
beekeeping. 
_ We have been urged to print one not a bee 
journal, but a news bulletin). We put it up 
to you.. If you want it bad enough to pay $2 
for it, we will attempt it. It will cost that to 
keep it independent of and side business or ad- 
vertising influence 


_ There will probably be the largest produc- 
tion next season the world has ever seen. Bet- 
ter keep in touch with conditions. 


Do not send any money, but if you are in- 
terested, give us your pledge of support and 
we will inform you if we conclude to print it. 


Box 225, Redkey, Ind. 


New York and New England 


Distributors of Lewis Beeware and 
Dadant’s Foundation. We are located 
on the New York Central, West 
Shore, Pennsylvania Railroads and 
Rochester-Syracuse Electric Line. 
And all Express Companies. Let us 
quote you on your requirements and 
mail you our 1918 Catalogue. Also 











our Beginners’ Book. 





A BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 
“First Lessons in Beekeeping,” written by 
the editor of this magazine, is intended pri- 
marily for the use of beginners in beekeeping. 
You should have it. Price, postpaid, $1, or 
clubbed with the American Bee Journal, one 
year for $1.75. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 


them. 





YOUR PERPLEXING QUESTION 
will undoubtedly be answered in the new bee 
book, “Dr. Miller’s Thousand Answers.” For 
beginner and veteran alike. 
replace other bee books, but to supplement 
_ Price, postpaid, $1.25, or 
American Bee Journal one year, both $1.75. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 


THE DEROY TAYLOR CO., 
Newark, N. J. 


1 Am Ready to Book Orders Now 
for spring deliver for Italian bees in pound 
packages at $1.40 per pound. Tested queens, 
$1.25. Untested, 90c, 6 for $5.00. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. Free from_disease. 
C. H. COBB, Belleville, Ark. 





Not intended to 


with the 
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DR. MILLER’S BOOKS IN COMBINATION 


WE ARE GLAD TO BE ABLE TO OFFER OUR READERS A | 
SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE ON THE TWO DR. MILLER 
BOOKS 





Fifty Years Among the Bees” 


AND 


“A Thousand Answers to Beekeeping Questions ” 











We also believe that it is to the best interests of every beekeeper to 
have these two books. Dr. Miller has always been a popular writer. 
His books are entertaining. But more than this, they come from 
mature experience and can be depended upon as a guide to both 


the beginning beekeeper and to the more experienced honey pro- 
ducer. 


‘‘FIFTY YEARS”’ gives the actual experiences in beekeeping of the 
author who has been engaged in this pursuit for over fifty years. - 
It gives not only his successes, but also his failures, explanations, etc., 


and special beekeeping fixtures which he has adopted after extended 
trial. 


**THOUSAND ANSWERS’”” is alphabetically arranged and answers 
questions of nearly every conceivable angle of beekeeping. It is a 
compilation of different questions as answered by Dr: Miller in the 
American Bee Journal in the last twenty-two years. 


for both, 
“THOUSAND ANSWERS,” postpaid, $1.25 { postpaid, 


“FIFTY YEARS,” postpaid, $1.00 . . . } fog $1.75 


Both Books and the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
one year, new or renewal, for only $2.50 


Send in your order today to 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Ill. 
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Are Now Booking Orders for 1918 Spring Delivery 


Twenty-two years of Select Breeding gives us Bees of Highest Quality and Vitality. 
Largest Package Shippers and Queen Breeders in the South. 
1500 Colonies of Bees and 1500 Nuclei 


10,000 Pounds of Bees Annual Capacity 


SAFE ARRIVAL AND SATISFACTION WE GUARANTEE 
Our Circular and Price List for 1918 is-Now Ready to Mail. 


M. C. BERRY @ CO., Hayneville. Alabama, U.S.A. 


Italian Queens, 15,000 


























NOTICE! 
Beekeepers’ Supplies | 


@ We are now located in our new plant, equipped with the 
latest machinery for making Supplies. Write for catalogue; 
which will be ready for mailing in January. 


@ We can save you money, no matter how large or how small 
your order is. A trial will convince you—Quality First. 


@ We are also equipped to render your Wax from old comb 
and cappings. Our charge is only 5 cents per pound for the 
Wax rendered. Our steam press extracts every particle of wax 
possible to get. 


@. Give us a chance to bid on your wants. Write for cata- 
logue today. All correspondence cheerfully answered. 


THE M..C. SILSBEE CO. 
AVOCA, NEW YORK 





a 











ANEW BOOK 4- 


Our Backdoor Neighbors 


FRANK C. PELLETT 


“IT have read ‘Our Backdoor Neighbors’ with great pleasure, and 
my small boys also liked it very much. The chapters on hawks are 
certainly a most valuable and unique contribution to ornithology, and 
one, I should say, which will not be duplicated for many a long day. 
No one could help reading the chapter on squirrels, the skunk and 
the rabbit, once they had begun them. 

“How many hours and how much careful observation this book 
represents no one but a naturalist can guess. Such books do an un- 
told amount of good in awakening a new interest in nature and in 
leading others to study and observe. It is upon the study of nature 
that the progress of the human race depends. 

“JOHN H. LOVELL, Waldoboro, Maine.” 

Cloth, 210 pages, profusely illustrated with photos from life. 

Price, postage paid, $1.50 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 
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Mention American Bee Journal when writing 
advertisers 








0) FDR 
Seed Book 


and Packet Flower Seed FREE 


R 30 years I have sold reliable seeds. 
Thousands of customers testify to this. 
My seeds not only grow, but produce big 

yields. They must make good orI will. 3lst 
annual-catalog now ready. Write for copy. 


Lists All Kinds of Farm 
GardenandFlowerSeeds 


The best arranged, most comprehensive and 
easiest catalog to order from ever issued. 
A few specialties are: 

Certified Se 





Send today. Mention this pa- 
“per. ill include packet flower seens. 


L. L. OLDS SEED COMPANY 
Drawer 12 MADISON, WIS. 


20 Packets Seeds—10¢ 
We want every reader to test “HARRIS SEEDS 
THAT HUSTLE.”” Send 10c. now—before you forget 
for this mammoth collection. We send yes 20 separ- 
a varieties—one —of Beets, 
va Cabbage, Celery, Cucumber, Lettuce, 
Cress, Muskmelion, Watermelon, Onion, Parsley, 
Parsnip, Radish, Salsify, Spinach, Tomato, Mixed 
pie pone Giant Cosmos, Jap Calendula 
and Children's Botanical Garden, a curiosity collec- 
tion of flower seeds. With this collection we send rebate 
check for 10c.and big catalog of world’s finest seeds. 


HARRIS BROS. SEED CO.,184 Main St., Mt. Pleasant, Mich 














] Write for Price List and 
Booklet descrip- 
tive of 


HIGH GRADE 
italian Queens 


And Bees by the Pound 
JAY SMITH 
1159 DeWolfe St. 
Vincennes, Ind. 





Three-Banded Italian Queens and Bees 


I am now booking orders for spring deliv- 
ery of my best superior breedérs. They are 
gentle, hustlers; winter well, not inclined to 
swarm. There has never been any disease in 
my apiaries. Untested, 75c; 6, $4; 12, $7.50; 
100, $60. Select untested, 90c; 6, $5.25; 12, 
$10; 100, $75. Tested, $1.25; 6, $7.50; 12, 
$14. Select tested, $2 each. One-pound pack- 
age without queen, $1.25; 12, $14. Two-pound 
package without queen, $2.25; 12, $26. When 
queens are wanted with pound packages, add 
queens at prices quoted above. Five per cent 
discount on all orders received before Feb- 
ruary 1. I guarantee safe arrival and perfect 
satisfaction. Ss. D. CHEATHAM, 

Route No. 4, Greenville, Ala. 
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6 BEEKEEPERS :— i (Bae Honey 
: We manufacture millions of sections : Ne St = TIME 

B every year that are as good as the best. : MONEY 
® The cheapest for the quality ; best for 2 Sie re oe an iting dealer, write tactory 


the price. If you buy them once, you will % Lewistown Illinois, U. 8. A. 
: e rs Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
2 buy again. 


Yj 
»} 
Me 
omy 








We also manufacture hives, brood- : FREEMAN'S FARMER a 
frames, section-holders and shipping $|°°°"" “"“Simsw 


cases. e If you want a descriptive and agricultural 
‘3 magazine, it will inform you all about the 





O ° . e methods in the Pacific Northwest. ; 
ur catalog is free for the asking. Bones Sores Se 


MARSHFIELD MFG. COMPANY, Marshfield, Wisconsin § 


for one year. 
on. 








ORDER YOUR 


BEE SUPPLIES 


EARLY 
EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 
' We want you to have our 
Pay You to Buy Bee-Supplies Now catalogue. Send for one. 
Thirty years’ experience in making everything for 


the beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped 
, af hiskast aunt AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


for the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. 
Write for our illustrated catalog today. BOYD, WISCONSIN 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 











CARL F. BUCK 


The Comb Seamuitetion 
Specialist 


A BIG STOCK OF SE 


B E E S U e F L | E 9 Archdekin’s Fine Italian Queens 


and Pound Packages 
Untested queens, 75c each, 6 for $4.25; doz., 
CORO) ecient — = a aici 
° ackage bees, $1.25 per lb. Including un- 
All b — tested queen, $2.00 per lb. Order early. 
oxed, ready to ship at once Thousands of My Sadinge is light. Saves you bees and 
express. Prompt shipment; safe arrival and 


Hoffman Frames ; also Jumbo and Shallow erfect satisfaction guarahteed. No disease. 
Frames of all kinds -- 100 and 200 in a box. Big 5 toe 
stock of Sections and fine polished Dovetailed 


Hives and Supers. B ARNES’ Foot-Power 
I can give you bargains. Send me a list of what Machinery 


hat J. I. P t, 
you want. I can save you money. of ‘Chariton, N.Y, sage? 
Pat Te —_ one of your 
Will take your Beeswax in trade eee te an 
at highest market price. | oo 2 et 

eT deal of other work. This 

‘ winter we have a double 
CHAS MONDEN - amount of hives, etc., to 
2 ’ make with this saw. It 


* will do all you say of it.” 


159 Cedar Lake Road MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ih 


995 Ruby St., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 





















































THIS IS THE Ss ‘.. DON’T GUESS 
"SIGN" ON EACH MAKE SURE. 


CYPRESS BOARD M A "HAVE A LOOK" 
TRADE Mark Res. U.S, Pat.Orrice 





For all uses that invite decay (for instance, 
bottoms) demand 


“ALL-HEART” 
"Tidewater' C ypress 


“THE WOOD ETERNAL’’ 


The “‘arrow’”’ on the end of each board identifies the 

genuine product of the cypress mills whose CHAR- 

ACTER of timber, methods of manufacture, and 

complete responsibility enable them to be members 
of the Association. 


THIS FACT IS ZOUR PROTECTION. 


ACCEPT NONE BUT TRADE-MARKED "TIDEWATER" CYPRESS 














SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1251 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La., or 1251 Heard National Bank Bullding, Jacksonville, Fla. 





Insist on TRADE-MARKED Cypress at Your Local Lumber Dealer’s. If he hasn’t it, LET US KNOW. 
































Beekeepers, We are Ready! 


We are ready for the biggest year in the history of beekeeping—ready to serve the beekeepers of America 
more promptly than ever, and with equally as good goods as ever. We have anticipated the beekeepers’ 
wants for the big coming year of 1918. The high price for honey, and the prosperity of most beekeepers 
in 1917, led us to begin filling our big warehouses with beekeepers’ necessities last fall. That’s why we are 


ready now. 
Don’t Delay 


You beekeepers have never before had the promise of so prosperous a year as the one that lies before you. 
Not only the high price of honey, but a patriotic duty urges you to produce every pound of honey possible 
in 1918. To this end you should make sure of your supplies NOW. Freights are slow, and may be slower 
by next spring. The freight congestion of the past season may be repeated in even worse degree. DON’T 
be one of those beekeepers whose bees will have to wait on delayed shipments. 


Do This Today 


Send us today a list of your needs, and ask for our new beekeepers’ supply catalog. We are ready to make 
a close estimate, especially on the earliest orders. Don’t wait—don’t delay. Do it today. 

Remember’ that we absolutely guarantee our goods to be manufactured perfectly of best material. As al- 
ways, if in any instance our goods are not found to be exactly as represented by us, money will be re- 
funded and all transportation cost paid by us. 


Order standard goods, if possible, and serve your own convenience by ordering either from us direct or 
from the nearest Root service branch or agency. 


ROOT SERVICE BRANCHES 


New York, 139-141 Franklin St. St. Paul, 290 E. Sixth St. Syracuse, 1631 W. Genesee St. 
Philadelphia, 8-10 Vine St. San Francisco, 245 Mission St. Indianapolis, 873 Mass. Ave. 
Chicago, 215 W. Ohio St. Norfolk, Va., 10 Commerce St. Mechanic Falls, Me. 


Los Angeles, 948 E. Second St. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
MEDINA, OHIO 




















